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To that selected eroup of yquthful and gifted 
souls who have hpard the chhllenge of KING- 
DOM service and pre seeking fupon the threshold 
of life’s great decisions the field of largest op- 
portunity to project the ideals of the CROSS 
into all human relations, inftitutions, govern- 


ments, laws, this] little book] is earnestly and 


loyally dedicated. 





A SUMMARY 


| was used in some addresses that 

8 were given by the author of these 
pages at the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The argument has been 
further developed and the entire discussion 
related to the most recent phases of church 
and social reconstruction. 


The book is intended to fulfil a threefold 


function, being a statement of principles, a 
manual of methods, and an appeal to service. 





The first three chapters attempt an ex- 
position of the new evangelism, its ideals, its 
marks, its methods. 


The succeeding three chapters offer a 
suggested program as a practical expres- 
sion of the principles defined. 


Three other chapters discuss the details 
of an organization for carrying the pro- 
gram into effect and some of the problems 
involved. 

The last chapter defines the present-day 
challenge offered in the new field of con- 
structive evangelism. 


A selected list of books sufficiently indi- 
cates the literary atmosphere in which the 
view-point herein defined was first estab- 
lished, but the application of ideals in a 
practical program is for the most part the 
product of personal éxperience and obser- 
vation. 


Bexoir, Wisconsin, September, 1921. 
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THE CALL OF THE KINGDOM 


A primary element in social service is religious educa- 
tion. A cardinal factor in religious education is social 
service. Evangelism is a universal motive. The interrela- 
tions are fundamental. 

An evangelism which is not tempered by those prin- 
ciples which have glorified the ideals of the schools, and 
does not issue in a redemptive service of humanity, will 
prove itself a worthless bubble of ill-expended enthusiasm. 
Religious education and social service which are not fired 
by the spirit of a superb evangelism do not possess a 
spiritual dynamic sufficient to meet the needs of this 
epochal hour. 

To unify this trinity of interests and weld them in the 
white heat of a militant idealism is the immediate task 
and opportunity of the church. A primary issue is a con- 
structive evangelism that shall minister to the whole man. 
The ultimate issue is the kingdom of God. 

The program herein defined is an attempted expression 
of these principles. 3 . 


I 


EVANGELISM AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Reconstruction is the crucial issue of the hour. Behind 
a word which has been overworked is a movement which 
works for righteousness. Beyond the shouting and the 
tumult is the gleam of a new heaven and a new earth. 

Evangelism is a basic factor. To evangelize is to apply 
the evangel. Jesus said, “ As ye go, preach, saying, The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” True evangelism is the 
reassertion of that primitive message in this modern 
world. 

A prevalent evangelism is marked by a twofold failure; 
the failure to relate religion with that which is vital in 
the evangel, the failure to relate the whole gospel with 
the whole of human life. The actual issue has been a 
multitude of churches overstocked with religious derelicts 
and ecclesiastical parasites. 

Constructive evangelism is recreative. It is seeking 
to realize the program of Jesus for humanity. It is 
attempting to minister in a redemptive way to the whole 
man. It is translating the Christian religion in terms of 
kingdom service. It is looking on earth for the city 
which hath the foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God. 

I 


1. The relation of evangelism to its time is funda- 
mental. Every distinctive type of evangelism is a dis- 
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tinctive product of its time. There is an intimate rela- 
tion between the message of evangelism and the drift of 
the social order. Every age seeks to interpret religion 
in terms of its own thought and language. To ignore 
the personal and social conditions out of which evolved 
the evangel of the Scriptures, is to lose the heart of its 
meaning. To miss the relation between an interpretation 
of that evangel and the shifting phases of human thinking 
is to obscure its message to the age in which it was 
uttered. To separate a significant proclamation of that 
evangel from the historical situation in which it proved 
itself masterful, is to misinterpret the secret of its 
potency. Every great religious awakening is a logical 
reaction within well-defined economic, intellectual, and 
religious conditions, surcharged and vitalized with the 
spirit of a divine passion. 

The principle is illustrated in John the Baptist’s preach- 
ing of an imminent kingdom among a people who for 
generations were looking for the rebirth of a nation in a 
day; in the primitive preaching of brotherly love and 
social, purity and future hope in a world of hate and 
passion and despair; in Luther’s preaching of justifica- 
tion by faith among a people broken for centuries by 
clerical extortion and oppression; in Wesley’s preaching 
of vital religion in an age which long since had lost all 
semblance of spiritual reality; in Edwards’ preaching 
of righteousness in a society in which true religion was 
at its lowest ebb and the spirit of unrestraint expressed 
itself among the young people of New England in an 
epidemic of immorality; in Dwight L. Moody’s preaching 
of simple love and Christian faith in a time of social 
unrest, fear, and depression; in William Booth’s preach- 
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ing of a gospel for the poor among the drunkards, harlots, 
and criminals, and his promise of economic relief for 
thousands of English paupers. Each successive type of 
evangelism reflects conditions of a changing order. 

2. All true evangelism bears a redemptive message to 
its time. The mark of the prophet was his sympathy 
with the age in which he lived and his message to the 
people of his own day. Amos, denouncing the injustice 
of the rich; Hosea, the prophet of love; Isaiah, demand- 
ing the realities of righteousness ; Micah, condemning the 
exploitation of the weak; Jeremiah, sounding the note of 
doom; Ezekiel, exposing the selfishness and immoralities 
of his day—these men spoke for their own day and gen- 
eration, and the message was marked by an element of 
universality which is applicable among all peoples and 
for all time. These are the tokens of the true evangelists. 

/ The worth of a,modern howitzer is not to be measured 
by the amount of noise it makes when it goes off, but 
by the precision with which it hits the target. A sermon 
may make considerable noise when it goes off; its value 
does not depend upon how it sounds but upon how it 
strikes. We cannot all be big guns, but a revolver, if 
properly loaded and aimed, will kill a man just as quickly 
as the sixteen-inch gun of a superdreadnought bombard- 
ing the clouds. Sky-rocket preaching is a pretty thing to 
look at, but it does not bring down the game. Whether 
we think of Peter upon the day of Pentecost, or Paul 
before Felix, or Savonarola when the Florentines were 
dazzled in the days of the Medici, or John Knox in the 
presence of Queen Mary, or Whitefield preaching to the 
miners, or Charles Haddon Spurgeon thrilling the heart 
of London, or Gypsy Smith telling the story of the lost 
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Christ, or Billy Sunday sinking every saloon in hell, the 
evangelist of God has ever uttered in thunder-tones a 
distinctive message to the people of his own day. - 


Il 


1. Three words, roughly speaking, are fairly suggestive 
of the age in which we live: education, emancipation, 
evangelization. In illustration, I need but mention the 
common schools, the reign of the common people, anda 
common gospel for all. In religion, politics, and culture 
it is a new and wonderful era. 

An outstanding distinction of these historic times 1s 
the educational renaissance. Pestalozzi, Froebel, Montes- 
sori, these names represent the unfolding stages of an 
epoch. Froebel declared it would take the world four 
hundred years to realize the significance of his teachings, 
but within half a century his principles had penetrated 
the heart of the civilized world. 

The social awakening is universal; we think, we soe 
we act in terms of the social era. The entire social move- 
ment represents the present issue of an age-old conflict 
between those forces that make for the concentration of 
privilege and those forces that make for the diffusion of 
privilege. 

The evangelization of the world in the present genera- 
tion, the creation of a civilization Christian in character 
and world-wide in its extent is the militant slogan of 
modern Christianity. A federated and aggressive church 
is flinging a girdle of redemptive agencies around the 
world. The printing-press, the railroad-car, the automo- 
bile, the steam-launch are impressed into service. So 
rapidly have the instruments of world-wide evangelism 
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multiplied that Wesley’s prayer for a thousand tongues 
has indeed been realized in the accomplished achieve- 
ments of the hour. 

2. Corresponding to this threefold mark of the modern 
era, a threefold interest dominates the attention of the 
church. A primary interest is evangelism. In the prog- 
ress of Christian propaganda the place of the evangelist 
is fundamental. There never was a time when evangel- 
ism~-was conducted upon a more colossal scale than at 
the present time. There never was a time when the lead- 
ing evangelistic campafgns were so highly organized as 
today. The situation is difficult to analyze. It has been 
asserted with reason that twentieth-century revivalism is 
not a distinctive product of the age. Hitherto the revival 
represented a spontaneous awakening. Today it is organ- 
ized and commercialized. Ambrose of Milan, Bernard 
of Clairvaux, Francis of Assisi, Wyclif, Calvin, these 
men were not bothered with advance agents and the 
counting of cards, but just preached. Time was when 
the people waited upon the Lord, but today the Lord must 
wait for the committee to set the date. A parcel of 
disappointed preachers decide there is something wrong 
with the churches and forthwith determine to organize 
‘a revival three years from next February. 

Upon the other hand the organized type of campaign 
is a logical product of twentieth-century social condi- 
tions, and is not due solely to the initiative of the organ- 
izers. There is a natural response to big movements of 
every sort and character. Efficiency is a universal motive. 
A world war is possible only when people are thinking 
in great masses. Highly articulated movements are char- 
acteristic of every type of activity in the business, educa- . 
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tional, and political world. The big evangelistic cam- 
paign is the logical product of an age in which a world 
war or monopoly or convention is possible. The forward 
movements of the great denominations culminating in 
the Interchurch campaign -represent in their elaborate 
organization and comprehensive program and vast con- 
stituencies involved the supreme religious and evangelistic 
uprising the world has seen. 

A correlative interest ts religious education. Recent 
years have witnessed a revolution in the principles and 
methods of religious instruction. * Thousands of teacher- 
training classes, directors of religious education in all the 
leading churches, community schools of religious educa- 
tion, professional schools and departments in theological 
seminaries, associations, books and periodicals which dis- 
cuss these problems—these many agencies represent to a 
large extent the miraculous development of a decade. 

A resultant interest is social service. The spirit of the 
larger brotherhood which is permeating all ranks and 
conditions of men must affect mightily the thought and 
conditions of the church. The social spirit of the early 
church is unmistakeable. The social spirit of the modern 
church is inevitable. It is a return to the primitive spirit. 
In the philanthropic activities of the modern church the 
spirit of Jesus is still vindicating the divine meaning of 
his ministry: “ The blind receive their sight, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the poor have the gospel 
preached unto them.” 


iit 


1. In the presence of these issues the call for a new 
evangelism is vibrant. The call for evangelism is ever 
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insistent. The only ministry really worth while is an 
evangelistic ministry. An evangelistic ministry is true 
first of all to the gospel of Jesus. Chistianity began with 
a sermon. It threatens to finish with a literary critique, 
an ethical exposition, or a political explosion. The gospel 
of the historical Jesus, the revealing Jesus, the indwelling 
Jesus, is still the ultimate spiritual dynamic in the trans- 
formation of the individual and the reconstruction of the 
existing order. : 

An evangelistic ninistry is true, in the second place, to 
humanity. Preaching that does not grip the individual 
and bring to him a powerful incentive to relate himself 
to the principles involved, has no claim to recognition. I 
have heard somewhere of a young bachelor preacher who 
was so personal in his preaching that a sweet young lady 
in the congregation insisted that when he began his dis- 
course with the salutation ‘“ Dearly beloved,” she always 
felt as though he was going to propose to her. I have 
said to myself, “I wish I could preach like that.” The 
sermon that does not quicken in the individual the spirit 
of conviction, of conversion, of consecration, has failed 
to realize its purpose. 

2. The call for an educational evangelism is significant. 
Three stages mark the development of the religious life: 
first in the child, a religious conception of that which is 
without; secondly, in the youth, a religious conception of 
that which is within; and: thirdly, in the adult, a co- 
relation of that which is without with that which is 
within. 

A danger in popular evangelism is its failure to recog- 
nize the fact that the religion of the child differs from 
that of the adult not in degree but in kind, and is subject 
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to an entirely different appeal and experience. Edu- 
cational evangelism recognizes in its methods the con- 
clusions of the new education. True education is evan- 
gelistic in its ultimate purpose. True evangelism is 
educational in its fundamental methods. Modern psy- 
chology, in defining the motives which are operative in 
the unfolding life of the child, the youth, and the adult, 
has made possible an educational evangelism which in 
stimulating and conservational values is limitless in its 
possibilities. : 

3. The call for a social evangelism is dominant. The 
sufficiency of the gospel to redeem society is the ground 
for social evangelism. A gospel that is not big enough to 
save society, is not big enough to save the individual. A 
gospel that is big enough to redeem the individual, is big 
enough to redeem all his social relations. 

Social evangelism must not be confounded with welfare 
talks upon the duty of the church to the poor. Mere 
benevolence may not constitute social service. The 
records of the church for a thousand years are replete 
with the evidences of the depressing tendencies of irra- 
tional philanthropy. 

Social evangelism must not be confounded with civic 
improvement lectures. When the pulpit is reduced to a 
mere forum for the discussion of the eight-hour law, 
ward politics, and runaway marriages, it loses the 
spiritual dynamic which is necessary in social reconstruc- 
tion. 

Social evangelism must not be confounded with social- 
ism. The evangelist may or may not be a socialist. The 
socialist insists upon a fraternal organization of society, 
and that is well; but the evangelist insists that a fraternal 
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organization of society will not make unfraternal per- 
sons fraternal. The interests of the socialist are economic. 
The interests of the evangelist are dynamic. 

There is no valid objective, however, in social welfare 
work, in civic evangelism, in socialism, which is not in- 
cluded in the interests of the social evangelist. The full 
values of an individualistic evangelism are preserved and 
the claims of the most advanced social propaganda recog- 
nized. : 

In short, the new evangelism is both individualistic and 
social. It recognizes the fact that every person is both 
an individual and a social being. It aims at the regener- 
ation of the individual, but insists that regeneration is 
not complete.until it has become socialized. It does not 
substitute a pure water-supply in place of the water of 
life; but it does insist upon such an appropriation of the 
water of life as shall issue in a rational interest in a pure 
water-supply. ‘ 

The new evangelism aims finally at the regeneration of 
society. It appeals to the group conscience as well as 
to the individual. The study of religion and psychology 
has demonstrated conclusively that the regeneration of 
the individuals of a group in-terms of an individualistic 
evangelism does not ensure and does not result in the 
regeneration of the group. The conscience of the individ- 
ual does not always indicate the conscience of the group 
member. Men that are personally devout and devoted 
in their church and other religious relations, may be and 
are factors in a group system which is utterly perverted 
in its ethical ideals. 

As every individual is himself plus his reaction upon 
every other individual, so the group represents the sum 
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of the individuals composing the group plus spirit. Social 
evangelism aims not only at the regeneration of the indi- 
viduals composing the group but, what is equally im- 
portant, the regeneration of the plus. That strange, 
elusive, but potent factor in human life which in its 
more rational forms is spoken of as public opinion, but 
in its more distorted expression is called the mob spirit, 
must be regenerated and crystallized into proper insti- 
tutions, government, and laws before the regenerate indi- 
vidual can express adequately his regenerate life in all his 
social relations. 

4. Thus emerge in the light of these considerations 
the fundamental interrelations of evangelism, religious 
education, and social service. Religious education pre- 
pares for and ensures a practical evangelism. Social 
service determines the scope of the evangelistic appeal 
and affords a redemptive outlet for religious enthusiasm. 
The evangelistic, the educational, and the social emphases 
are not distinctive but corelated phases of a common re- 
demptive movement. A social evangelism which is true 
to the principles and methods of the new education com- 
bines in a militant unity the dominant interests of a 
redemptive ministry and makes effective the application 
of the whole gospel to the whole of human life. 

This is the unique opportunity which confronts the 
modern church, unapproached in its significance in, the 
annals of Christianity, and offering a compelling chal- 
lenge to the highest intelligence, the broadest sympathies, 
and the deepest devotion of an awakened Christian states- 
manship. 


II 


THE MESSAGE OF A CONSTRUCTIVE MISSION 


The message of a constructive mission will coordinate 
the converging lines of its elemental interests. 


ii 


The message of the new evangelism is summed up in a 
word,“ kingdom.” The gospel in its primitive significance! 
is the good news of the kingdom. If John the Baptist 
thrilled the people of his day with the announcement, 
“ The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” with what astonish- 
ment must they have met the declaration of Jesus, “ The 
kingdom of heaven is in the midst of you”! * These dis- 
ciples of mine whom you see in your midst every day, 
whose hearts and lives are responsive to the ideals of 
the Son of man, these constitute the kingdom for which 
you are looking.’ 

The heart of the Jewish longings was centered in the 
reestablishment of Jewish independence. Sometimes the 
thought was material; sometimes it was spiritual; but 
whether material or spiritual, it was always national, 
and the language of the people summed up the whole 
broad sweep of the people’s longings, and they called it 
the kingdom of God. Jesus bade them look for the 
realization of their fondest dreams in the life and rela- 
tions of those who were striving to live out his ideals in 
their daily relations and conduct. The prophet of the 
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kingdom is confronted with an analogous situation today. 
Everywhere there is a persistent, unmistakeable, and 
irresistible demand for a reconstruction of the existing 
order. Editors, preachers, teachers, and social reformers 
are discussing these problems, and the common people are 
dominated by the conception of an enlarging brotherhood. 
Sometimes the thought is material, sometimes it is spiri- 
tual; but whether material or spiritual, it is always social. 
Jesus would meet the spirit of this age as he met the 
spirit of the age in which he lived. ‘The new social 
order, the larger brotherhood, the recreated society, is in 
the midst of you. These disciples of mine whom you see 
in your midst every day, in your mills, shops, schools, 
homes, who are endeavoring to realize the ideals of the 
vicarious life which I brought into the thinking of hu- 
manity, these constitute the new social order for which 
you are looking.’ 

The emphasis in the thinking of Jesus was on the 
creation of a new type of citizens who should constitute 
the units of the new humanity which Jesus came to estab- 
lish. Whatever militated against the free expression of 
the kingdom life, whether in the individual or in his en- 
vironment, which in final analysis was all-inclusive, was 
the thing which the Son of man came to destroy. 

Centering in this conception of the kingdom, a primary 
message of the new evangelism is repentance. Jesus 
said, “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
The only way to bring in the kingdom is to create king- 
dom citizens. The repentance of the individual finally 
involves the reconstruction of the existing order. 

The new evangelism utters in thunder-tones a new 

‘message upon sin. The interactions and interpenetra- 
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tions of modern society have increased the potency of 
sin a thousandfold. When judged from the standpoint 
of ruinous and damning issues it is possible to be a 
bigger sinner today than ever before in the history of the 
world. __ 

The new evangelism will denounce sin where it is big- 
gest. It cannot spend its anathemas upon mere conven- 
tions and changing opinions while powerful malefactors 
plunder the public treasury, and high financiers manipu- 
late stocks illegally, and unscrupulous: profiteers corner 
the food market of the nation while millions starve. 

The new evangelism will seek to create a sense of 
social responsibility. With an awakened conscience upon 
corporate injustice and syndicate thieving it is possible to 
utter an effective message upon the social consequences 
of all selfishness of every type whatsover. The crime 
-of the age is indifference. A people whose convictions 
slumber while thousands fall victims to modern speed 
and greed, must hear as citizens and responsible members 
of the existing order a new meaning in the ancient com- 
mandment as applied in the larger life of today, “ Thou 
shalt not kill.” 

The new evangelism will probe deeply the roots of a 
system that is based solely on selfishness, and awaken 
in the spirit of the age a sense of sin that will lead 
to a protest and revolt against an order which serves only 
_ to perpetuate and strengthen the tyranny of the strong. 
-Back of every quickened sense of personal and social 
sin is a quickened sense of personal and social responsi- 
bility. I may or may not be interested in my theoretical 
connection with the first man who fell; but if lama child 
of the kingdom I must be interested in the last man who 
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fell in an unguarded moment. To awaken in the indi- 
vidual a sense of sin and to rouse in the social being a 
sense of social responsibility is the task of the social 
evangelist. 

The new evangelism will declare the consequences of 
sin, spiritual, sensual, social. These have become terrific 
in the outworkings of modern relations. The imagery 
of the pit is not too vivid to portray the distorted con- 
ditions which sin has created in the experience of the 
human. A pedantic preacher was discoursing upon sin. 
“Dearly beloved,” he said, “if you are not good God 
will send you to a place I do not care to mention in this 
polite company.” A people too polite to hear or speak 
about hell deserve to get it. I cannot hesitate to define 
the disastrous issues of sin in terms of the judgment when 
I have walked in the mouth of the pit and have seen 
men and women sinking soul and sense in every brutal 
passion and suffering in their own bodies all the torments 
of the damned. Luther threw a bottle of ink at an imag- 
inary devil, that to him was real. The new evangelism 
calls for men who can look the devil in the face and 
laugh at him, men who can walk out today fearless and 
unafraid amid the whole abominable mob of idolaters and 
soothsayers and time-servers and murderers and adulter- 
ers and reiterate the message of Jonah, “ Nineveh shall 
be destroyed.” 

A corelative message of the new evangelism is re- 
demption. Jesus said, “ The Son of man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost.’ To be saved, in the 
thinking of Jesus, was to live the kingdom life. A perfect 
carbureter is one that never gets out of order. A perfect 
eye is one that functions with absolute precision. A per- 
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fect life is one that perfectly realizes its purpose. To be 
saved is to be redeemed for the life God intended one to 
live and for the work God intended one to do. Jesus 
interested himself in relieving men from anything that 
hindered them from living the kingdom life, be it demons, 
or sickness, or false traditions or sin. His ministry repre- 
sented the heart of God expressing itself in every helpful 
service. 

Jesus, in his consciousness of the sin of the human 
and his willingness to suffer, expressed his fidelity to the 
principle of social solidarity. The death of Jesus was an 
incident in a vicarious relation. It is said that Jesus died 
of a broken heart; and I thought that God was cruel to 
break the heart of Jesus until I learned that Jesus was the 
heart of God, and as I listened I heard in the agony of 
the garden an echo of the passion upon the throne, and 
there came through the mists of Calvary a new vision 
of a broken-hearted God. 

The mark of the kingdom life is service. Jesus said, 
“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” From time 
immemorial the words of Jesus have been uttered as if 
he meant to say, “Be good, say your prayers, go to 
Sunday school, get religion, sing psalms and spiritual 
songs, and God will look after your bread and butter.” » 

Strange indeed the import of Jesus should have been so 
greatly missed. ‘There is one superlative objective to 
which I bid every disciple of mine to bend every energy 
of his soul, to realize in his own life and relations the 
new régime of love and human helpfulness which I came 
to establish. No one has ever proposed so high and holy 
a purpose. To this goal I charge you to devote every 
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passion and ministry of your life. Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God.’ It is not a message to the sinner 
to get converted, but an appeal to the disciple to build into 
human life the ideals of Jesus, and all these things shall 
be added as the natural and logical outworkings of physi- 
cal, intellectual, religious, and social laws. Again Jesus 
said, “ Whoso would be greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven, let him be servant of all.” 

The issue of the kingdom life is conquest. Jesus said, 
“The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force.” When Jesus speaks of violence 
in kingdom conquest he is thinking of the expansive 
power of a spiritual principle. He means a contagious 
faith in God and-an undying love of the human. Again 
Jesus said, “ Fear not, little flock, it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 


II 


The message of the new education is summed up in a 
word, life. Jesus said, “I came that ye might have life, 
and that ye might have it more abundantly.” Three ele- 
ments are included in the modern educational ideal. The 
first is the development of life. The old education con- 
sisted in acrobatic feats of memory. It mattered not how 
the facts got into a boy’s head, so long as they stuck 
there like porcupine quills. John Quincy Adams relates 
that when he was a schoolboy, whenever he learned to 
spell a word, the teacher gave him a whack with the stick 
over the head. The idea was to clinch the word in his 
memory. But the test of teaching is not what a boy 
learns, but what he becomes. True education is the influ- 
ence of life upon life. 
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I stood in the ivy-covered shop and home of the Rook- 
wood Pottery. I saw the facile clay beneath the cunning 
hand of the potter transformed in a miraculous moment 
into a thing of art and beauty. Without I saw a rosebud 
unfold beneath the touch of the sunbeam. A pedagogical 
principle is illustrated. It was the olden idea to mold the 
passive. "It is the new idea to inspire the living. 

A second element is the adaptation of life to other 
life. The problem of the human is the adjustment of 
distorted relations. The entire social movement is an 
attempt to establish cooperative relations in the group 
life. The kingdom of God is a régime of ideal relations. 
The new education is a redemptive expression of the 
kingdom idea. Between those educators who insist that 
education is chiefly cultural and consists in the de- 
velopment of life, and those educators who insist that 
education is chiefly practical and its purpose is to enable 
one to make a living, one may venture to suggest, on the 
one hand, that the development of life is not effected 
until it is adapted properly to other life, and on the 
other hand, that life cannot be adapted. to other life 
until its faculties have been properly developed. To 
take one’s place in the economic, the recreational, the 
devotional activities of the existing order in proper rela- 
tion to all other lives and to attain with others in co- 
operative action the highest efficiency, this is the social 
purpose of the new education. 

A third element is the corelation of all life with the 
life of God. Education does not attain its highest pur- 
pose until it has become religious.. Jesus said, “ This 
is life eternal, that they might know thee and him whom 
thou hast sent.”’ 
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The message of the new education marks an epoch 
which has not been equalled in its significance since 
German idealism infused into human thinking a revolu- 
tionary idea. There is much experimental work which 
is useless. There is a deluge of technical phraseology 
which is senseless, but the whole drift of the modern 
movement is only the reassertion of the kingdom ideals 
of Jesus. It means the repudiation of the formal and 
artificial. It means the recognition of the vital and 
spiritual. It is the reiteration of those principles which 
were first enunciated by the Master of men who, upon ~ 
the basis.of a vicarious redemption, posited the per- 
fected life of the whole man and his proper corelation 
to the life of God and humanity. 


III 


The message of the new social service is summed up 
in a word, democracy. The latest social service no 
longer emphasizes the relief of the poor, but the creation 
of a new social order in which poverty must become a 
constantly diminishing factor. At the basis of civiliza- 
tion is the spirit of an enlarging democracy. Its elements 
are fourfold. 

1. A fundamental element is the vicarious leadership 
of the efficient. Art has its masters. Industry has its 
captains. Government has its leaders. Leadership which 
is based upon service is the invulnerable bulwark of ideal 
democracy. An unsullied leader in the White House, 
though he wield a big stick, will confirm democracy, while 
a figurehead president, a tool of a grafting Senate, a 
send it tottering to its fall. 

2. A second element of democracy is the intelligent 
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support of the many. True leadership involves a fol- 
lowing. Public opinion is masterful. Popular suffrage 
is regnant. Civic reform is insistent. The issue of ideal 
democracy is the triumph of manhood and the vindication 
of those age-old principles which broke the shackles of 
the slave, crowned the peasant with nobility and gave 
unto the wage-earner a voice in his nation’s destiny. 

3. A third element is universal opportunity of expres- 
sion. Civic liberty is based upon the proposition that all 
men are created equal. Religious liberty is based upon 
the proposition that true religion cannot be subjected to 
external restraint. Economic liberty is based upon the 
proposition that every man is entitled to the full reward 
of his labor. The needs of society demand that the pres- 
ent conditions make way for a more fraternal, cooper- 
ative, and mutually helpful relation of interest and con- 
trol between capital and labor. 

4. A fourth element is the cooperative service of all. 
The kingdom of mammon is competitive and insures 
the salvation of the fittest. The kingdom of heaven is 
cooperative and insures the arrival of the fit. The de- 
pendent must become dependable. The defective must 
become capable. The delinquent must become desirable. 
The secret of achievement is service. It is the rule of the 
kingdom, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ.” 

The message of the new evangelism, the message of 
the new education, and the message of the new social 
service represent shifting phases in the redemption of the 
human. The new evangelism posits redemption. The 
new education prepares for redemption. The new social 
service fosters redemption. 
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The kingdom of God is a Christianized, a vitalized, a 
spiritualized democracy. The hope of a demoralized state 
is a democratized religion. To link up with the kingdom 
ideals of Jesus, to live the kingdom life, to follow him 
whose spirit alone is sufficient to transform a selfish, com- 
petitive order of society into a régime of mutual love and 
service, this is the evangelistic appeal which the prophet 
of the kingdom may bring with compelling potency to a 
people looking long and patiently for the bursting of the 
dawn. 
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THE METHODS.OF THE NEW EVANGELISM 


The methods of the new evangelism will be determined 
by each specific situation. The kingdom of God is a. 
régime of ideals. There is nothing ideal that is not 
included in the kingdom. So long as religion consisted 
in the recognition of a theological formula and the ob- 
servance of an external form, so long as the purpose of 
evangelism centered in augmenting the depleted member- 
ship of the church, so long the methods of evangelism 
were confined to such activities as secured the results 
desired. But when the purpose of evangelism is recog- 
nized to be the application of the whole gospel to the 
whole of human life, when the aim of the evangelist is 
directed upon building the ideals of Jesus ‘into all the 
relations of humanity, every great movement which serves 
in the realization of this far-reaching objective is evangel- 
istic to the core. 

True evangelism is the spirit of the gospel expressing 
itself in every helpful ministry. The inevitable issue of 
every great evangelistic movement in these days of the 
social era is to crystallize itself in some sort of benevolent 
service. The conversion of individuals must affect the 
character of the social spirit, and a redeemed ‘society must 
act with a tremendous potency upon the individual con- 
science. Vital evangelism in saving men will save man, 
create a new social conscience, and literally convert the 
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world. The ultimate issue is a new heaven and a new 
earth. 

The evangel is timeless. Evangelism is timely. The 
unchanging gospel demands ever a changing expression. 
The thought is old. The word is new. The transit of the 
incidental must not be confounded with the passing of 
the elemental. Jesus said, “ Therefore every scribe that 
hath been made a disciple of the kingdom of heaven, is 
like unto a man that is a householder, which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old.” 


x 


In the light of this position the place of the social 
service agency becomes apparent. 

1. Arnold Tonybee, the economist and social reformer, 
heard the cry of the poor in the great East End of 
London. His untimely death prevented him from realiz- 
ing his purposes, but the men of Oxford caught the 
passion of this intellectual friend of the poor and, com- 
memorating his name and crystallizing his ideals, erected 
Tonybee Hall, the name of which has gone around the 
world and the purposes of which have been reexpressed 
in many similar settlements in every city of Christendom. 

2. A friendly visitor found a little toiler wearing his 
life away amid the roar and rush of a great factory. In 
response to her salutation he looked up into her face with 
eyes that suggested more than ordinary intelligence. She 
took an immediate interest in him, secured his release 
from the grinding labor, redeemed him from the shadow 
of an imprisoned soul, and saved him for the ie of 
enlarging vision. 

3. In the city of Toronto is Redemption Home. The 
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name is significant. Years ago one of the most gifted 
and beautiful women that ever walked beneath God’s 
sunlit sky was touched by the call of a young girl whose 
heart of trusting love had been robbed in an unguarded 
moment of its snow-white beauty. She found her like 
a bird with a broken pinion, a wounded, fearful, flutter- 
ing spirit, and in that darkest hour of a girl’s life, when 
all that is best in life has been rudely snatched away and 
friends disown and worldings sneer, she opened her heart 
and her home to the fugitive. The pent-up spirit of the 
forsaken melted at the master touch of love, and when 
weeks afterwards she sat in a sunlit room and pressed 
to her welling breast the richest gift that God can bestow 
upon womankind, a joy unknown to the angels filled and 
thrilled her soul, and motherhood was sanctified forever 
in love. This was but a beginning. Mrs. Eva Rose York, 
whose life is a mirror of the Christ life, opened her home 
as a refuge for many a troubled one, scorned the social 
disdain with which her work was met, glorified in her 
girls the master spirit of mother-love, and covered a mul- 
titude of sins. 

This indeed is the spirit of the gospel applied in 
human life. The evangelistic temper of a man is not to 
be tested by any theory of the atonement, but by the 
mastery of the vicarious spirit of Jesus in his life and 
conduct. 


II 


Affecting the same purpose is the educational insti- 
tute which is serving to so large a degree to create a new 
social conscience. The element of sympathy does not 
play so large a part in any form of educational propa- 
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ganda as in the intimate agency of a practical ministry ; 
but in laying the foundation of a reconstructed social 
order in which are those elements which make charities 
a constantly decreasing factor, it is perhaps true the insti- 

_ tute is accomplishing a higher redemptive service. 

i 1. A notable instance is Ford Hall and the movement 
it represents. The democracy of its discussions and the 
vital social principles enunciated in its meetings have 
been such as to command universal attention and give this 
institution a unique place among the present-day agencies 
of social uplift in the reconstruction of society. 

2. Welfare exhibits which are now familiar in every 
city are fulfilling a significant function. Child welfare, 
civic welfare, industrial welfare, and the many and varied 
phases of the entire movement for social betterment, have 
been presented in this graphic way, and public opinion is 
rapidly being educated along these lines. 

3. Potent and easily the leader among all other potent 
forces, the press in its free discussions of actual condi- 
tions of social life and popular movements for social 
betterment, occupies a unique position as an agent in the 
socializing process. Its masterful influence in the mold- 
ing of public opinion cannot be overestimated. 


III 


The big issue, however, is the place of the evangelistic 
campaign in this modern era for personal and social 
redemption. Traditional and conventional evangelism is 
individualistic. But the trend of the hour is apparent. 
The typical campaign utters a strong note upon the out- 
standing social evils, such as intemperance, impurity, and 
the reign of the vulgar. The outstanding meeting of 
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many a mission from the standpoint of attendance and 
degree of enthusiasm aroused has been the session de- 
voted to the discussion of these problems, and public 
opinion upon these questions has been so greatly influ- 
enced by these means as to determine the drift of local 
and State elections. 

The most famous evangelist in this country has been a 
bitter foe of the saloon. Because of his resistless tirades 
no one has been more severely hated. For years in- 
junctions have been ever in order. Libelous charges have 
been insistent. But in all cases it was possible, to use his 
own trenchant language, “if one probed deep enough, to 
detect the smell of whisky.” State after State went dry 
under the impetus of his sweeping campaigns. It is 
probably true that in his ministry he has contributed more 
to the victory of national prohibition than any other 
single factor. It now remains for him to stand upon the 
top of the rostrum and wave Old Glory and shout his’ 
battle slogan above the cheering of twenty thousand 
inspired men: “Say Loon! Good Night! ” 

But traditional evangelism has failed utterly in strik- 
ing at the wrongs inherent in a system. It has declared 
against the social evil, but utters no protest against an 
economic order in which commercialized vice is inevitable. 
It admonishes kindness to the poor, but declares no mes- 
sage against a social order in which for every person 
assisted in food and clothing one thousand are made poor. 
It is analogous to the preacher who in the days of aboli- 
tion denounced the master who was cruel to his slaves, 
but failed to declare the inherent wickedness of slavery. 

The trend of the hour is seen further in recent at- 
tempts to adjust this situation. A prominent evangelist 
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of this country has added to his party a lecturer upon 
social problems. But this series of addresses is merely 
a side issue to the main campaign. The evangelist him- 
self is uttering a message which in its traditional and 
individualistic theology is hostile to the entire social con- 
cept in religious relations. The lectures do not constitute 
a logical contribution to the campaign but only an at- 
tempted response to a popular demand. The utterance is 
reduced to a minimum. 

This situation has been approached from another angle. 
Under the auspices of a school which is everywhere 
recognized as the leading institutional exponent of tra- 
ditional evangelism an institute in civic evangelism has 
been conducted recently by one of this country’s best- 
known leaders in social reform. The expressed pur- 
pose of the institute in which some of the leading edu- 
cators, ministers, and evangelists participated, was to 
demonstrate what could be done, in following up the taber- 
nacle campaign, in giving a practical expression in social 
interest and service to the religious zeal and enthusiasm 
which the evangelistic mission had engendered. 

The suggestion is significant. It aims to crystallize 
the awakened religious interests in the practical applica- 
tion of the ideals of Jesus to the social problems of the 
hour. The proposal involves, however, a psychological 
impossibility. No instance has been offered of a success- 
ful campaign in civic evangelism as a practical issue of a 
tabernacle mission. It would be difficult to turn the at- 
tention from the climax of a big evangelistic campaign 
of the traditional type to the practical issues of public life. 
There is nothing in the message of the campaign that 
leads in a natural way to such an expression of the 
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religious impulse. An individualistic evangelism cannot 
be expected to awaken a social interest, and experience 
only serves to corroborate this assumption. A great city 
is stirred to its very center by a colossal and highly 
elaborated campaign in which one hundred churches or 
more are concerned. One hears of thousands of converts. 
One hears of Bible classes and prayer-meetings filled to 
overflowing. But strikes and lockouts without ceasing 
still express this battle of conflicting interests; the small 
merchantman is still crowded out by unrighteous competi- 
tion; and the widow is still left to mourn alone because 
nobody cared for the safety of her sacred dead. A 
mission which emphasizes exclusively an individualistic 
salvation cannot result in any notable redemption of 
those elements which mark the social relations of hu- 
manity. It is impossible to correct the situation by any 
contemporaneous or subsequent attempt to socialize an 
enthusiasm which was engendered by motives operative 
in an individualistic economy. 

The final indictment of current evangelism is its fail- 
ure to utter a message affecting in the least the existing 
order. An economic system which in its fundamental 
principles is essentially unchristian, still remains en- 
trenched behind the unassailed and unbroken traditions 
of the centuries. 

The solution of the problem is patent. The social 
gospel must be given an evangelistic expression. An 

-evangelism which insists upon a man’s conversion not 
only to God but to his fellow man, which insists upon the 
regeneration of the whole man and the application of his 
regenerate ideals to the whole of human life, will issue 
not only in a personal but in a social redemption. 
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No message has ever been delivered among men which 
deserved more highly the impetus, the resistless momen- 
tum of a highly wrought and well-organized evangelis- 
tic campaign. The tendency upon the part of many who 
have caught the educational and social vision to repudi- 
ate evangelism is untrue to the genius of the gospel. 
The call for true evangelism was never more insistent 
than now. The coming evangelism may never express 
itself in the colossal campaigns which are characteristic 
of the present period, but all the elements of the cam- 
paign must be exploited if the social gospel is to be given 
an adequate expression in the future. 

1. The campaign carries with it the enthusiasm and 
momentum of the mass movement. The condition of 
sympathetic like-mindedness is necessary in moving large 
groups of people in such a way as to lead them to a full 
commitment to the ideals and principles uttered. 

2. The campaign is marked by all the efficiency of an 
organized and highly elaborated machine. It mobilizes all 
available resources for the benefit of the purpose in hand, 
and it conserves all possible results and their practical 
relation to the issues of the campaign. 

3. The campaign relates the highest religious emotions 
with social duties and transforms an otherwise soulless 
propaganda into a redemptive evangel. To socialize the 
gospel and evangelize society, to link religion with every 
phase of human activity, to impart to the entire life an 
ethical significance, this is the opportunity of the new 
evangelism. 3 

An evangelism which stirs the deepest emotions of men 
and directs them in a practical application of the ideals 
of Jesus to every human relation, can mold and dominate 
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the existing order. The superlative motive in history has 
been religion. Men will sacrifice and fight and die for 
the sake of their religion. When a man’s attitude toward 
any social wrong is linked up with his religion, he is 
transformed from a complacent citizen into a flaming 
crusader. A socialized evangelism will Christianize con- 
viction and thrill the heart of the social order with the 
spirit of Calvary. It will apply the gospel of the Nazar- 
ene to the bleeding wounds of the body politic. It will 
teach master and servant to serve cooperatively. It will 
build upon the shattered ruins of human greed and selfish- 
ness the kingdom of God on earth. 


Aid the dawning tongue and pen, 
Aid it, hopes of earnest men, 
Aid it, paper, aid it, type, 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 
But our earnest must not slacken into play. 
Men of thought and men of action, clear the way! 
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A PRACTICAL WORKING PROGRAM 


The new evangelism calls for a new program. Much 
that is familiar in the traditional type of campaign may be 
utilized. Much needs the enrichment of culture and 
spiritual sympathy. But a broader conception of evangel- 
ism renders imperative a program that shall include all 
the corelated elements of a redemptive ministry. Such 
a mission will be marked by all the deep religious emo- 
tion, the fervor and enthusiasm of the typical evangelistic 
campaign. Many of the conventional methods may be_ 
used to advantage, but educational and social elements 
will be included which are not features in the conven- 
tional evangelistic meeting. 


ye 


The value of a well-organized program in religious 
work cannot be emphasized too strongly. It is possible 
to formulate an elaborate program on paper which never 
issues in any worth-while achievement. It is possible 
without any program to realize significant results. But 
he who accomplishes much without a program would 
accomplish with a program much more. 

1. The need of an adequate church program calls for 
recognition. How few are the churches which have 
considered their task seriously. The business man is 
not only careful of this week’s sales but thoughtfully lays 
the foundations of an enterprise that shall develop me- 
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thodically through a term of years. The lack of any 
well-defined objective in the typical church is a funda- 
mental reason for its failure to meet the social situation 
of the hour. 

The hand-to-mouth policy of many churches as regards 
both pastor and people would be fatal to any business 
concern in six weeks. The preacher who makes no 
attempt to formulate a progressive outline of teaching 
that shall lead to conclusions a year hence, but is content 
to pick up from week to week some theme that seems to 
grip him, need not be surprised if his patient congregation 
should manifest no more interest in his preaching than 
the typical star boarder manifests in hash. The church 
that proposes for itself no adequate objective, no pro- 
gram for the realization of a task worth while, but is 
satisfied with a type of religion which is summed up in 
sitting for an hour once a week in a straight-back pew 
while the preacher harangues, the choir chants, and the 
deacons take up the collection, may be thankful if in its 
annual report it is able to say that “ by the grace of God 
this church is still holding its own.” 

A lack of program does not necessarily imply, how- 
ever, a lack of activity. Once the Lord gave some to be 
pastors, teachers, evangelists, but today the Lord is giv- 
ing seventy-five per cent. to be hustlers, business man- 
agers, and publicity experts. Time was when the minister 
was never seen without his Bible. Today his only imper- 
ative need is his date-book. 

It is an old adage, “ Like priest, like people.” Once the 
typical church was a shrine. Today it is a beehive. In 
the parlors the women are making doilies. In the base- 
ment the boys are turning somersaults. In the vestry the 
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deacons are meeting candidates. In the chapel the young 
people are pulling candy. In the choir the musicians are 
chanting hymns and spiritual songs. If this limitless 
store of energy and activity could be concentrated and 
conserved in an adequate and constructive program for 
kingdom ideals, who can estimate the final issue? 

When I think of the interminable and unrelated ac- 
tivities of the modern church with little or no unifying 
purpose and lacking any adequate final objective that 
shall center in the kingdom ideals of Jesus, I am re- 
minded of a sign which may be seen on one of the back 
streets of London. Over a dingy store the traveler may 
read this unique legend, “ Lamps fixed, razors honed, 
fresh oysters, Vienna bread, and tombstones.” 

I plead for an adequate objective that shall organize all 
the activities of the church and relate them to their cen- 
tral purpose. I plead for such a mobilizing of the re- 
sources of the constituency as shall make possible the 
prosecution of a well-articulated program until step by 
step the church has been welded into a militant unity, 
the impact of which upon the community for righteous- 
ness will be masterful. 

1. The progressive church will formulate in a con- 
structive way, first of all, an evangelistic program. Such 
a program will include an instruction class in the high 
art of meeting men personally and winning them for con- 
secration to kingdom ideals. It will include the prepara- 
tion every year of a list of prospective church-members, 
a preferred list, including the husbands of wives that 
are members, the wives of husbands that are members, 
the parents of Sunday school children, members of the 
congregation, members of the community not related in 
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any way with any church. Such a program will include 
the recognition of special days for evangelistic purposes, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, Children’s Day. It will 
include at some time during the year a special series of 
meetings for evangelistic purposes. 

2. The progressive church will call for an educational 

program. This program will coordinate, through a 
church committee or board or department, all the educa- 
tional activity of the church. It will seek to realize the 
denominational standard of efficiency in the Sunday 
school and young people’s work and relate the church 
with all present-day movements, such as the High School 
Credit Plan, the Vacation Bible School, and kindred 
activities. 
. 3. The progressive church will require a social service 
program. Such a program will call for a social survey 
of the community, active cooperation with other agencies 
of social betterment, adequate instruction in the educa- 
tional program in significant social issues, and a graded 
plan of social ministry for the church and Sunday school 
constituency. 


II 


A feature of this threefold program will be a con- 
structive mission in which these interests of the church 
are unified and fired with the spirit of religious en- 
thusiasm. The church program for the year should 
through natural development culminate in such a mission 
after months of preparation. 

With adequate preparation during the year a mission 
of one week can be made effective. For an adequate 
impress upon the community, however, two or three 
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weeks or more is the minimum time that should be de- 
voted to such an effort. 

The following is a suggested program for a three- . 
weeks constructive program, including four Sundays: 

First week: Intercession and Evangelism. 

Second week: Religious Education and Evangelism. 

Third week: Social Service and Evangelism. 

The order in which this program develops follows the 
natural order in which the religious life expresses itself 
in the individual and in the group. According to this out- 
line, the general theme of the first week is logically the 
prayer life and the meaning of the evangelistic mission. 
The fundamental element is the intercessory relation. 
That which is not the product of the prayer life, though 
it be related to the best cultural ideals, will prove to be a 
palace of ice without warmth, an artificial flower without 
fragrance, a statue of marble without life. 

Evangelism is the universal motive, the spirit of fire 
that kindles and glows in every other phase of religious 
expression. The theme of evangelism, rather than evan- 
gelistic themes, is the natural approach in the opening 
and preparatory services of a constructive mission. 

The general theme of the second week is religious edu- 
cation and evangelism. The spirit of intercession which 
is always altruistic naturally prepares the way for an 
intelligent interest in the fundamental laws of life which 
are operative in the development of the religious im- 
pulse and the motives which serve as a compelling appeal 
in the thinking of an awakened soul, wondering yet at- 
tentive, at the base of those “ great altar stairs that slope 
through darkness up to God.” 

Evangelism which is tempered by the ideals which have 
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glorified and vitalized the ideals of the schools, will apply 
the gospel to the shifting needs of the human and foster 
the outflowering of faith in the lives of the chastened 
whose conversion is like the oncoming of the dawn. 

The general theme of the third week is social service 
and evangelism. A new consciousness of God and the 
unfolding of the God life within leads to a new conscious- 
ness of humanity. A primary religious impulse is service. | 
But service must be evangelized. Social service is the 
recognition of the program of Jesus for humanity. The 
life of service represents a fundamental element in the 
content of salvation. 

A socialized evangelism which is born of a new con. 
sciousness of God and a new consciousness of humanity, 
will thrill and compel commitment. From the holy of 
holies of true religion the prophet of the kingdom comes 
forth to bring the appeal of the whole gospel to the 
whole of human life. 

A detailed outline of a three-weeks mission program 
is given on page 46. 

An analysis of this program calls for an emphasis upon 
some salient features: 

1. Sunday Mornings. The first Sunday is preparatory, 
the second missionary, the third denominational or inter- 
church, and the fourth conservational. 

2. Sunday Afternoons. The Sunday afternoons may 
best be devoted to mass-meetings in the interest of vital 
moral, civic, and economic reforms from the standpoint 
of the gospel and its application to the social issues of 
the hour. These meetings may be properly and effectively 
used as supreme opportunities for propaganda in behalf 
of the big issues of this reconstruction era. 
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3. Sunday Evenings. All Sunday evening services, 
according to this program, are strictly evangelistic, pre- 
senting to the individual an appeal to relate his life with 
the kingdom ideals of Jesus and to apply these principles 
in all his social relations. 

4. Week-day Afternoons. The afternoons of the 
week-days offer the supreme opportunity to enunciate 
in expository and practical lectures the basic principles 
of the mission. The foundation of the new evangelism 
is the kingdom ideals of Jesus. To interpret his teach- 
ings in relation to the outstanding interests included in 
the mission is to link the appeal of the campaign with 
those elements of true religion which are fundamental. 
This appears to be not only the strongest but also the 
necessary approach. 

In the suggested program the theme of the afternoon 
meetings of the first week is evangelism and the king- 
dom; the theme of the second week, religious education 
and the kingdom; the theme of the third week, social 
service and the kingdom. That is to say, the message 
and methods of evangelism, the unfolding elements of 
the religious life in the child, the youth, and the adult, 
the principles and ideals of social reconstruction in rela- 
tion to the program of Jesus for humanity. Along these 
lines the afternoon series of meetings may easily prove 
to be the basic factor in any constructive mission. The 
challenge of the expository appeal proves itself com- 
pelling. 

5. Monday Evenings. Universal experience goes to 
show that Monday and Saturday evenings are “ off” 
nights in the typical campaign. No public service is sug- 
gested for either of these nights. Special programs with 
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social and entertainment features are suggested; on the 
first Monday evening, a men’s supper with the discussion 
centering in some phase of the new evangelism and its 
relation to social reconstruction; on the sécond Monday 
evening, Sunday school teachers and officers’ supper. 
with a practical exposition of the later principles and 
methods of religious education; and on the third Monday 
evening, a young people’s supper, with the emphasis upon 
the appeal of the ministry, missions, religious education, 
and social service as fields of vocational interest, the 
opportunity of the pulpit as an agency in reconstruction 
activities. 

6. Week-day Meetings. The week-day meetings of 
this program, other than those on Monday and Saturday, 
are devoted exclusively to evangelism. The evenings of 
the first week are devoted to a discussion of. evangelism, 
personal, educational, social. Specific groups are gath- 
ered upon successive evenings, the women upon Tuesday 
evening, the church-membership upon Wednesday eve- 
ning, the Sunday school and young people’s group upon 
Thursday evening, with a general mass-meeting upon 
Friday evening, or such other arrangement as best meets 
the local situation. By this plan the entire constituency 
may be gathered for effective service in the two weeks 
that follow. 

The week-night meetings of the second and third 
week of this program, excepting those on Monday and 
Saturday evenings, are evangelistic in purpose and 
method, leading to a cumulative appeal for definite com- 
mitment to the Christian life as interpreted by the king- 
dom ideals of Jesus and leading to a positive expression 
in religious and social service. 
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7. Special Features. Among the special features of 
such a program are: The College and High School Mis- 
sion, consisting of one or more addresses at each of the 
schools in the community; the Shop Mission, consisting 
of a number of noon-meetings in the shops and mills of 
the territory served; the Theater Mission, consisting of a 
noon-meeting every day for a week or more of the cam- 
paign; the Children’s Mission, consisting of the Chil- 
dren’s Story Hour two afternoons of each week; and an 
Evangelistic Sunday School Session the second and third 
Sundays. Of these special features the Children’s Story 
Hour is given special discussion in the next chapter. 
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THE CHILDREN’S STORY HOUR 


A beautiful revival has come to enrich the thinking of 
the common people. Before the Renaissance, prophets 
indeed of a new intellectual era, traveling troubadours, 
bards, and minstrels awakened in Europe the flames of 
nobler living. Before the dawn of literature, while yet 
the thought of the race had not achieved expression in 
Hebrew song or Greek epic or Aryan poem, the life 
experiences of a people walking in their intellectual and 
religious childhood were shadowed forth in folk-lore and 
myth and legend which were handed down through long 
generations, the perpetual heritage of the race. 

No phase of human thought and experience failed to 
find expression in these stories in which each decade 
bequeathed its store of love and hope and simple faith 
to each succeeding decade. It was the mother instinct of 
the human brooding like a bird over an awakening con- 
sciousness, calling forth the dormant emotions in the heart 
of the race, and inciting those elements of heroic life 
and action that blaze upon the far-away horizon of 
time. 

The revival of the oldest of all the arts is one of the 
most significant phases of the new educational awakening. 
The organization of the Story Teller’s League by a group 
of school teachers gathered in Knoxville, Tenn., in 1903, 
was the historical beginning of the modern movement. 
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It was not until the late fall of 1911 that the first 
municipal story-teller was appointed in Boston and 
gathered the children of that city together every week 
at the public library to hear the strange stories of Sinbad 
the Hunchback and the City of Brass. Surrounded by 
walls which flamed with dragons and gnomes, with 
princesses in «strange paths and knights in gleaming 
armor, the children, born and bred in the intellectual 
atmosphere of a New England city, experienced all the 
wild sweep of the imagination, all the wonder and joy 
which yet remain the enduring birthright of human child- 
hood. 

In the winter of 1912 a supervisor was appointed to 
have charge of all the story-telling in the libraries of New 
York. Since that time the movement has spread from 
coast to coast, and libraries, women’s clubs, the grade 
schools, social settlements, the movie theaters, and other 
agencies have included in their weekly program regular 
story-telling periods for children, and eminent educators 
are advocating the use of the story as a medium of edu- 
cation in all branches of instruction. A lost art has again 
come into its own. 

There is not a more significant illustration of the 
genius of the new-education in following the natural bent 
of the child nature and substituting an appropriate, 
natural, and vital appeal to the unfolding elements of life 
in place of a formal, artificial, and external imposition of 
learning. 

The new evangelism in relating itself to an educational 
movement which so commands the response of the de- 
veloping interests of the child is face to face with a 
strategic opportunity the significance of which in the 
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growing consciousness of the child can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 

In the suggested program of a constructive mission the 
Children’s Story Hour is a feature two afternoons a 
week. Experience has abundantly proved the practica- 
bility of this method of educational evangelism. No ele- 
ment in the practical prosecution of such a program has 
called forth a more spontaneous and unanimous response. 


I 


The place of story-telling in character-building is the 
primary argument for its use. Its value lies in the 
inspiration it affords to the growing life of the child. 
Its business is not to teach science or theology or a sys- 
tem of moral injunctions, but to induce that attitude 
toward one’s environment which is the heart of true 
religion. Story-telling is an art, and its purpose is the 
expression and impartation of ideals. 

1. To be specific, the story appeals to the imagination 
of the child. The new education has long since dis- 
covered the significance of the imagination in any system 
of culture. The man who cannot dream is a slave to 
tradition. The creators of history were men who saw 
in the faith visions of their soul a new continent or 
the reconstruction of a government. That which appeals 
to the glory of a child’s creative fancy is helping to bring 
in a breed of men who shall be adventurers and pioneers 
in science, in industry, in commerce, in education, and 
the recreation of the existing order. 

2. The story broadens the experience of the child. 
Such is the response and freedom of the child’s imagi- 
nation that he experiences himself the life-story of his - 
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hero. The child never fails to establish this relation. A 
tale once told is no longer something apart from the 
life of the child but a personal experience. 

Jane Addams has defined culture as the ability to place 
oneself in the other man’s position. The story serves to 
this end by broadening the experience beyond the limits 
of one’s actual experience. Privation, suffering, courage, 
victory, these the inexperienced child may experience 
vicariously in his personal relation with every shifting 
event in the unfolding adventure of a story. Who will 
say there is a more effective way of developing the spirit 
of sympathy, generosity, love and sacrifice, in short, the 
sense of social relation with humanity and a consequent 
obligation of goodness and mutual helpfulness, ideals 
which are fundamental in the unfolding social order? 

3. The story develops the emotions of the child. When 
a story is told in such a way that the child is glad when 
the good prince kills the dragon, he has been strength- 
ened in his emotional nature to combat with all that is 
evil both without and within. For him the prince is 
ideally the embodiment of all that is good, the dragon 
is the embodiment of all that is bad. The victory of the 
prince has for the child the value of a personal moral 
victory. 

To awaken in the child his admiration of the heroic, his 
demand for justice, his love of sincerity and loyalty, and 
his hatred of the false, the treacherous, and the cruel, is 
to touch the centers of an unfolding life and give the 
child an education in true morality that will accomplish 
more in character-building than years spent in catechetical 
instruction in the principles of right living, the sanctions 
and penalties of the moral commandment. When the 
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child experiences the joy and happiness of right living 
in the telling of a beautiful story, he is learning how to 
live in the best possible way. 

4, The story deepens the thought of the child. The 
superlative contribution of the modern era to religious 
thinking is the bridging of the chasm between the natural 
and the supernatural, not that the supernatural means 
less, but rather the natural is lifted into the realm of the 
supernatural, and miracles are no longer a problem to me 
so long as this great world in which I find my home is 
one vast miracle of beauty for me. 

The spiritual interpretation of the material is natural 
to the child. The function of the best nature stories 
and legends is to foster in the child and deepen his 
consciousness of spirit in the world in which he lives. 
This is the elemental expression of the religious mood. 

Whether it be in the form of a fairy tale or nature 
myth or animistic legend, whatever brings to the child a 
deepening impression of a universal spirit of goodness 
pervading all things and with which an intimate fellow- 
ship may be realized, may not suggest to the adult re- 
ligion, but to the child its value is purely religious. It 
serves to deepen in the heart of the child the funda- 
mental thought of true religion which found so eminent 
an expression in the testimony of the greatest of the En- 
glish idealists. “ And I have felt a Presence that disturbs 
me with the joy of elevated thought.” 

5. Again, the story enriches the life of the child. That 
which appeals to the imagination, broadens the experi- 
ence, develops the emotions, deepens the thought, will 
serve for the enrichment of life. The purpose of religious 
education is the harmonious unfolding and the proper 
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corelation of life. Older than painting, or sculpture, or 
carving is the art of story-telling. It was born in the 
religious consciousness of the race. Its revival will serve 
to bring back into human thinking the religious spirit, 
the lack of which has so impoverished the creature life 
of these times. It will mean a new consciousness of God, 
a new spiritual interpretation of the natural, a new sense 
of social responsibility, a new feeling of universal kin- 
ship in the heart of a rejuvenated humanity. This is the 
better brotherhood, the bigger to-morrow that is to be. 


II 


Suggestions as to the selection of the stories to be used 
are pertinent. Much depends upon the intuitive sense 
of the story-teller which enables her to recognize those 
compelling elements which command the child’s atten- 
tion. In general, a popular story is marked by plenty of 
action. Each step in the story is an event. The child’s 
nature is keenly sensitive to the dramatic, and whatever 
appeals to this sense will hold his attention. 

Again, the imagery and symbolism of the story must be 
in terms familiar to the child. There may be a hidden 
and mysterious meaning behind the imagery employed, to 
be discovered in the final working out of the story, but 
the pictures portrayed and the words uttered must con- 
vey intelligible concepts to the child mind. 

1. Stories may be grouped for selection with respect 
to age. The child until three years of age is interested 
in rhymes, finger stories, and nursery lullabies. From 
three years of age to six he is interested in stories of 
animals, flowers, stars, brief historical tales, and fairy 
stories. From six to nine years of age the interest 
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deepens in historical narratives, Bible stories, and anec- 
dotes from significant biographies. From nine to twelve 
years of age the elements of romance and legend which 
appeal to the emotions and to the imagination of the child 
and quicken his appreciation of the heroic, will determine 
the selection of the judicious story-teller. In the early 
adolescent period the great world stories of heroic courage 
and chivalry, and in the later adolescent period the heroic 
tales of altruistic service and sacrifice are best adapted 
to hold the undivided attention of awakening youth. 

2. Stories may be grouped for selection with respect 
to mood. Each story suggests and induces its appropriate 
mood. There are stories which invariably put any group 
of children in a happy frame of mind. Others appeal to 
the emotions, and tears steal down the cheeks of the 
children as they listen intently. Others stir the child’s 
protest against the tyranny of the strong. Others appeal 
simply to the sense of humor in the child and serve as a 
wholesome tonic to the child’s nature. hildren enjoy 
a good laugh, and the world would be a healthier and a 
happier world if adults in this respect were more child- 
like. It is a happy faculty upon the part of the story- 
teller to select stories so as to lead a group of children 
from one contrasting mood to another, touching all the 
emotions, and calling into action the springs of thought 
and of conduct. 

3. Stories may be grouped for selection in respect to 
the season of the year, the spring suggesting a familiar 
store of nature myths, the Christmas period the beautiful 
legends of the Christ, the patriotic holidays the historical 
narratives which have enriched the thinking of the people 
for all time. Each season of the year will suggest an 
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appropriate group of stories, and it is well often to relate 
the selection of stories to the passing calendar. 

4. Again, stories may be selected with reference to 
source. A Japanese hour, a Russian hour, a Longfellow 
hour, a Eugene Field hour may be made effective by con- 
necting the stories with some country or author or some 
other specified source. 

5. And yet again, stories may be selected with reference 
to the moral conveyed. No statement of the moral in- 
volved should be made. If the story does not impress 
its own moral, it lacks the elements of an effective story. 
The child will not fail to apply the true moral of a tale as 
it is being told. No words the story-teller may add will 
strengthen the application of that moral in the child life 
or correct an application which does not agree with the 
lesson the story-teller intended to convey. 


III 


The essentials in good story-telling should be 
thoroughly mastered. Story-telling is an art. It is a 
gift, sometimes natural, sometimes acquired. There is a 
psychological value in the tone and manner of the story- 
teller that does not fail to command instant attention. 

1. One essential of good story-telling is sympathy. 
Every story told must be one’s own story. For this 
reason the language of the story should never be mem- 
orized. This is equivalent to reading, which should never 
be tolerated. The sequence of events should be mastered 
and the story told in one’s own language. 

2. Another element is directness. The children of a 
group should be addressed directly and not in an imper- 
sonal way as an adult congregation may be. Sometimes 
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it is effective to select one distinctive member of a group 
and address the story to the one individual. Always as 
far as possible the groups should be arranged in a semi- 
circle, each member of the group facing the story-teller 
directly. 

3. Another element is simplicity. Nothing but the 
simplest language should be used, language which the 
youngest can understand and which will convey to the 
group the true progress of the story. 

4. A fourth element is appreciation. Nothing is more 
important than that the story-teller should enj oy her own 
story. The ability to laugh with the children and weep 
with them as the varying mood of the story-telling hour 
progresses in shifting succession is fundamental in the 
story-telling art. 

5. A final element is the dramatic. The sense of the 
story must be visualized for the child. A knock at the 
door, the patter of footsteps across the floor, the call 
of the echo, every possible incident of the story express- 
ing an action should be utilized by the story-teller in 
holding the attention of the group. 

The child that follows a properly selected story is 
learning the ideals of life. The story-teller may not have 
defined for him the plan of salvation, but she has enabled 
the child to experience the heart of true religion. 

Louis Spohr was but a child. A thunder-storm was 
raging among the hills. The child crept into a corner 
paralyzed and dumb with fear. Suddenly a sunbeam 
flashed through a rift in the clouds. It fell upon the cage 
of a canary-bird, which began singing a wild, weird strain. 
The boy came out of the shadows. His emotions were 
transformed from abject terror to ecstasy. His whole 
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being throbbed with musical pulsation, and from that 
moment his whole life with its great accomplishments 
opened up to him. It was the birth of the ideal in the 
life of Louis Spohr. It was his conversion from the 
commonplace life of a child to a life of purpose and 
achievement. 

That which was accomplished in the life of Louis 
Spohr by the touch of the sunbeam and the song of the 
bird, the teacher of child life may accomplish in greater 
or less degree in the life of every child. To transform 
the playful, irresponsible, sometimes wilful child, into 
a loving and devoted spirit, this is the creative and re- 
demptive purpose of the story-teller. 


IV 


The program of the children’s story hour should be 
carefully worked out. In matter of form there is nothing 
superior, probably nothing equal to the standard first- 
hour program of the Daily Vacation Bible School. The 
outstanding value of this order is that it appeals in 
rapid succession to all the varied wealth of child interests 
and holds the attention by its shifting appeal to the chang- 
ing and responsive moods of the child nature. 

The following is the usual form in which the program 
is outlined : 


Processional Musical period 

Call to worship. Calesthenics 

Hymn of worship Story period 

The Lord’s Prayer America 

Memorizing Scripture Flag salute 

Habit talk Star Spangled Banner 
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There is much value in following a regular order in 
all the story hours. Children follow easily prescribed 
forms of expression. Variety is provided in the musical 
and story material which is used. 

The processional march into the room, call to worship, 
hymn of worship, and Lord’s Prayer while the children 
are still standing in their places, should not occupy more 
than a few minutes. 

The age of story interest is also the memorizing period 
of child development. Not more than five minutes may 
be helpfully utilized in teaching the children the words 
of some of the appropriate sections of Scripture, a psalm 
of praise, a trenchant proverb, or selected utterances of 
Jesus. 

The habit- or health- or flag-talk should be a brief 
and attractive address making for good health, whole- 
some habits, or loyal patriotism. A short story or chalk- 
talk or stereopticon illustration with an ethical lesson 
will serve the purpose admirably. 

The musical period should occupy twenty minutes, 
and the aim should be to make this element in the 
program educational and constructive in character. One 
who is trained in public-school music is best adapted 
to lead in this service. The popular music of proper 
grade, both secular and sacred, may be used effectively. 
The program should include the learning of new songs 
of a simple but worthy character. 

The piano work in such an hour can be made Ratchice 
if the children are taught to follow the musical signals 
in the order of service, the first chord for attention, a 
second for standing or sitting or marching or salute or 
otherwise, as the program may call for. 
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Simple calesthenics following the musical period 
affords a proper relaxation and induces an attentive 
mood for the closer appeal of the story period. 

The story period of twenty or twenty-five minutes may 
be given to one complete story, Bible story, mission story, 
world story, or a number of briefer stories as the story- 
teller may determine or the mood of the children may 
demand. 

The patriotic touch in the singing of the familiar 
national songs and the flag salute, with which all school 
children are familiar, provides a happy and stirring finale 
to which the children always respond with a characteristic 
enthusiasm that promises their certain and prompt return 
to their places at the next story hour. 
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THE MUSICAL SERVICE 


There is nothing in the program of current evangelism 
which so calls for reconstruction as the musical service. 
From the exalted hymns which have expressed in the 
history of the church the militant spirit of a devoted 
people, the musical service of the typical evangelistic 
mission has been reduced to a mere jingle of senseless 
rhymes and dance-hall melodies which are unreeled with 
such an atrocious abandon that one no longer wonders 
that Saul should have flung his javelin at the musician. 
The so-called music of popular evangelism is not only a 
travesty. It is a crime. The senseless and sentimental 
mockeries which have been uttered and _ reiterated 
thoughtlessly by companies of ten and fifteen and twenty 
thousand and wedded to a trivial and flippant strain that 
would scarcely be tolerated in a third-class comic opera, 
deserve as much place in a religious service as a cow- 
bell in a Boston symphony orchestra. 

The new evangelism awaits a leader of musical culture 
and democratic sympathies who is strong enough to break 
with tradition and substitute a worthy musical expression 
of the highest religious emotions in place of the degrading 
caricature of the sacred, which in recent generations has 
disgraced the name of evangelism. 

1. The place of music in the religious awakenings of 
history is too familiar to call for more than a passing 
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reference. Luther’s Battle Hymn fanned the fires of the 
Reformation as much as the theses he nailed upon the 
church of Wittenberg. The great hymns of the Wesleys 
were born in an age when the religion of the people had 
lost much of its spiritual vitality, and these songs of 
faith infused a new life in the decrepit semblance of 
reality which obtained and awakened a spirit of devotion 
which has persisted to this hour. While it is true that 
Dwight L. Moody was instrumental in the conversion of 
thousands, it is equally true that Ira D. Sankey touched 
the hearts of vast multitudes with the marvelous appeal 
of his song. The great Chapman meetings have been 
successful because Alexander has proved himself past 
master in getting people to sing. The Sunday cam- 
paigns have swept as a hurricane great cities, because 
Homer Rodeheaver is the outstanding choral leader in 
the religious field today. Gipsy Smith has been unique 
in his power as a singer as well as a preacher, and the 
plaintive note of his message, an evident kinship with 
the sufferings and implications of the cross, a great heart 
of love for the human of every class and clime, has 
seemed to become again incarnate in the clear enticing 
entreaty of an olden song, 


And I shall see him face to face, 
And tell the story saved by grace. 


2. The demand for a higher type of music in popular 
evangelism is a present-day issue. The musical service 
can and ought to be a cardinal element in religious educa- 
tion. It should elevate rather than vitiate. It should 
enrich rather than impoverish. It should express religion 
rather than repress religion. It should convey in poetical 
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and musical symbol all that is best in religious faith and 
aspiration. 

The importance of this demand cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. The law of suggestion is persistent. Ex- 
perience tends to repeat in:a like sequence and association. 
A pathetic situation in the religious life today is the fact 
that the majority of this present generation have realized 
their experiences of greatest religious enthusiasm and 
fervor in association with a type of evangelistic music 
which is unworthy to be considered in any treatise upon 
Christian hymnology. Churches which are accustomed 
to the best music in their regular services will descend 
to this grade in any evangelistic campaign. It is a 
response to an unconscious but universal demand. So 
closely has the typical music of evangelism been associ- 
ated with the deeper religious experiences of the majority 
of the people that it would be impossible for most folks 
to hear any other type of music and feel they were sit- 
ting in a revival service. 

The extent to which the musical element in the cur- 
rent evangelistic campaign has been commercialized tends 
only to lower the grade of this element in the service. 
In a campaign of large proportions there is a fortune 
for the man who controls and secures the profits from 
the sale of hymn-books. New hymns are turned out like 
sausages from a packing-house, and new books are 
poured upon the market and sold in wholesale quantities 
to the thousands who compose the tabernacle congrega- 
tion. The writer was offered a confidential price of 
six dollars for one hundred copies of a paper-covered 
song-book which could be sold in any evangelistic cam- 
paign for fifteen cents a copy. The profit upon a hundred 
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books would be nine dollars, and upon a thousand books 
ninety dollars. The selling-price would represent a profit 
of not merely ten per cent. or twenty-five or fifty, but one 
hundred and fifty per cent. When the musical director 
is both publisher and salesman, the commercial features 
are apparent. The entire situation is an unfortunate 
blight upon current evangelism. 

The possibility of the best music in popular evangelism 
must be admitted upon a moment’s thought. Some of 
the best music is the simplest. In the public schools the 
children are taught the elements of music and instructed 
in classic melodies which, while simple, preserve all the 
marks of the best music. The music of the religious 
service need not descend below the grade that is quite 
familiar in the public schools. 

In final test the popularity of the best cannot be dis- 
puted. In any democratic assemblage one strong num- 
ber of music representing the best ideals will be accorded 
more genuine applause than any dozen so-called popular 
airs which may be the fad today but tomorrow will be 
thrown into the discard. 

3. The call for hymns of the new brotherhood is 
urgent. The world is waiting for some gifted soul who 
is able to translate the hopes and longings of an expectant 
people into the language of great hymns and express 
therein the ideals of the new humanity. 

One needs to analyze the hymns of the best collections 
to realize that a great thought movement has come to stir 
the heart of society, which as yet is without the begin- 
ning of a hymnology. There are hymns of faith and 
consecration and worship and resignation, but very few 
which express the redemption of the weak from the 
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tyranny of the brutal, and the curse of strife in the rela- 
tions of the human and the emancipation of the bonds- 
man groping in the night of economic and intellectual and 
religious thraldom. 

The other-worldliness of popular evangelistic hymns 
disqualifies them for use in the service of the new evangel- 
ism. It is difficult to interest folks in the creation of a 
new heaven on earth so long as the musicians insist upon 
singing “I want to be an angel.” It is difficult to interest 
folks in organizing for social uplift so long as their sys- 
tems are vibrant with the strains of “ Shall we gather at 
the river?” It is difficult to interest folks in the dis- 
charge of their civic duties at the polls so long as their 
favorite song continues to be “‘ When the roll is called up 
yonder, I'll be there.” 

The social cause is susceptible to expression through 
the medium of the best hymns and other poetry. The 
deepest emotions of the soul are born in the struggle of 
the race from the bondage of the imprisoned life to the 
glad freedom of an unshackled soul. Hope, longing, love, 
freedom, achievement, service—all that is best in life 
calls for expression in the hymns of the larger brother- 
hood. 

The variety of interests only serves to widen the field 
of opportunity. The call of the child, the wail of the 
widow, the appeal of the forsaken one, the challenge of 
the enslaved, the sorrow of the broken-hearted, the cry 
of the destitute, all point to a field as wide as human 
need. It calls for an expression as rich as the heart of 
God. Nobody has yet exploited this golden opportunity. 
And the faith longings of the new humanity are waiting 
for some kingdom prophet to give them voice in lines 
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that shall live for generations in the folk-songs of a 
redeemed people. 

4. The inspirational value of great hymns set to great 
music is the abiding heritage of the church. The message 
of evangelism will live as long as its best hymns are 
cherished in the hearts of the people. The great hymns 
of worship, the patriotic hymns, the hymns of the new 
humanity, the hymns of the social awakening which live, 
because they reflect universal interest, they give the re- 
ligion of the ages an expression that will persist through 
time. 

The new evangelism will win its way when some in- 
spired bard of democracy has caught the gleam of the 
kingdom come and taught the children of the common 
people to sing the songs of the new humanity. 
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SOME PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


I 


The question of adequate preparation is vital. In too 
many cases the evangelistic campaign is an afterthought 
or expedient which is considered and adopted to meet a 
situation. The evangelist is imported in the hope that he 
will accomplish in two or three weeks what the church 
and the pastor have failed to do in twelve months. 

The evangelistic mission deserves a place in the pro- 
gram of the church for the year, and the thought and 
activities of the church for weeks and perhaps months 
should lead up naturally to this. 

Some of the more important lines of preparation 
deserve to be mentioned: 

1. A religious and social survey of the community 
secures the necessary information for the best application 
of the message and ministry of any evangelistic mission. 

The survey should attempt to ascertain a few important 
items of information: the total population of the territory 
served, the proportion of church-members, the number 
of families affiliated in no way with any church what- 
soever, the general social character of the community, the 
proportion of business men, employers, wage-earners, 
clerks, the general economic status of the community. 

The appeal of traditional evangelism is standardized, 
but the appeal of social evangelism must be adapted to 
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the social conditions of the community served. One 
man needs redemption through the spirit of Jesus from 
economic thraldom; another needs redemption through 
the spirit of Jesus from the blight of greed. The social 
evangelist will bring his message to his hearers and apply 
it in such a way as to meet most effectively the need that 
is dominant. 

Such a list should collate a list of non-church-members 
as follows: husbands of wives that are church-members, 
wives of husbands that are church-members, parents of 
children that are in the Sunday school, members of the 
congregation, members of the community. 

2. Another item in preparatory work is the neighbor- 
hood prayer-meeting. The entire territory served is di- 
vided into general sections with sectional leaders. Each 
section is divided into districts with district leaders. Each 
leader is responsible for one or more prayer-meetings in 
his district two nights each week for three or four weeks 
prior to the campaign. The hostess in each particular 
case, in company with another woman, visits every house 
in the neighborhood and delivers a printed and signed 
invitation to attend the meeting. Each invitation bears - 
also an announcement of the meetings of the proposed 
mission. The attitude of prayer is thus promoted in the 
community and the work of house-to-house publicity is 
accomplished. 

3. Fellowship Sunday is utilized as a final preparation 
for the purpose of the mission. If the work of the day 
has been properly organized, every family in the constitu- 
ency may be called upon on Sunday afternoon. The 
visitors will carry the good-will of the church to all the 
families concerned and thus serve to create a real spirit 
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of fellowship and sympathy in the community. The 
work that is necessary in carrying out this program suc- 
cessfully, the educational propaganda covering weeks, the 
lining up of a large group of the men and women and 
young people of the church for a specific duty, the re- 
ciprocal response of many in active participation in the 
program of the church—all this constitutes the best pos- 
sible preparation for an evangelistic campaign that could 
be outlined. 


II 


Publicity and evangelism is a prime consideration. The 
church that fails in its regular work or in a campaign to 
adopt the principles of publicity which have been so 
effective in the modern business world, is neglecting a 
signal opportunity. 

1. Mark the publicity spirit of the kingdom. The gos- 
pel may be defined in a word: it is the good news of 
the kingdom for all men. Advertising may be defined 
in a word: it is the news of good goods for all men. The 
definition of the one and the definition of the other ac- 
curately describe the message which was first uttered by 
the angels, “ Behold, I bring you tidings of great joy, 
which shall be for all the people.” 

The kingdom of God is propagated by publicity. The 
big word in the divine economy is preach. The Christian 
is essentially a herald, his baptism is a witness, his church 
polity is a confession, his worship is a testimony, his life 
is a declaration. The challenge of Jesus is an appeal to 
apply the principles of publicity in the spread of his 
gospel among all men. 

2. Mark the kingdom spirit of publicity. A prominent 
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factor in the social life today is Mr. National Advertiser 
whose business it is to preach the gospel of pure food 
and cleanliness. His text is reiterated constantly: “It 
floats”; “It chases dirt”; “You touch the button, and 
we do the rest’’; “ Uneeda biscuit’’; “Good morning, 
have you used. Pear’s soap?” The ultimate purpose of 
publicity is to win a kingdom. The advertiser is first and 
last a winner of men. 

‘The primary purpose of publicity is to attract. Some- 
times in walking upon the boulevard I become conscious 
of the fact that the man upon the bill-board is poking 
his finger in my eye. I may not be interested in the pink 
pills he is advertising, but I cannot escape giving some 
attention to that sort of assault. 

The second purpose of publicity is to interest. That 
which appeals to the largest number and variety of inter- 
ests is most effective. A current advertisement of an elec-’ 
tric fan is an instance in hand. Its message is told in a 
series of illustrations: a fan for the tired clerk, a fan 
for the industrious housewife, a fan for a bevy of women 
at an afternoon-tea, a fan for the bashful but well-fixed 
young gentleman caller, a fan for the patient congrega- 
tion whose deserts far outmeasure this material provision. 
A fan for everybody is the effective message of this series 
of advertisements. 

The final purpose of publicity is to win. The work of 
winning is not complete until an atmosphere has been 
created. Because Mr. National Advertiser has put thou- 
sands of dollars into creating an atmosphere, it has come 
to pass that when one thinks of a common article upon 
the market it is natural for one to think in terms of a 
given brand. The church which has thus established 
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itself in the thinking of the people so that when they 
think religion they think in terms of the church which 
has in the most emphatic way brought its ideals to the 
attention of the public, is expressing the kingdom spirit of 
publicity in the most effective manner. 

3. Some practical suggestions in kingdom publicity are 
suggested as follows: 

Organize a telephone campaign. This is possible where 
the unlimited phone is the rule as in many communities. 
A special directory can be made from the regular direc- 
tory and covering a specially selected section. From 
twenty to fifty names should be given to each worker in 
the department. The phone is used so. extensively in 
business soliciting that its use in a campaign of church 
publicity is only the application of modern business meth- 
ods to the activities of the church. 

The news columns of the daily press should be used to 
their full advantage. The value of the newspaper as a 
medium of publicity in any community cannot be over- 
estimated. There are few papers that are not ready to 
make adequate announcement of special activities in the 
churches of the community and to follow them with in- 
teresting reports of the service. The daily newspapers of 
the smaller cities will-usually publish a column or two 
in report of any special mission of this sort, and it is 
not a difficult thing to secure the attention of any big 
metropolitan news-sheet. 

An important principle to remember is the value to the 
newspaper of the news elements. The judgment that 
the average newspaper cares only for the sensational is 
false. A lack of appreciation upon the part of preachers 
and churches for the news element is a reason for this 
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unjust criticism. It is not the-function of the newspaper 
to publish sermons, but to print and discuss news. The 
activities of any church which are sufficiently aggressive 
to constitute news, the church which is sufficiently related 
to present-day interests as to contain genuine news ele- 
ments will receive proper recognition by the average news- 
paper whether sensational qualities are involved or not. 
The newspaper is the great friend of the church and the 
minister. 

One of the most effective means of publicity is the 
organization of the children in a competitive campaign. 
Children are natural advertisers par excellence. Bread 
men wrap cards, pennants, and flags with each loaf of 
bread, and the boy or girl at home determines the brand 
of bread for the family. It is possible to organize upon 
proper lines the entire children of the constituency in a 
competitive campaign which is irresistible. This is a 
line of publicity which offers a maximum of efficiency at 
a minimum cost. A practical method which has secured 
good results is to offer a pennant to the junior responsible 
for the largest number of accepted invitations to the meet- 
ings during the campaign, a coupon being attached to 
each printed invitation to be used in checking up credits. 


III 


The question of financing a campaign has become an 
increasingly serious problem. Upon the one hand 
evangelism has been organized in these times upon such a 
large scale that no one church can attempt to meet the 
burden involved. Upon the other hand the tabernacle 
union campaign has achieved such proportions and the 
financial possibilities have been so highly exploited, that 
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a situation has arisen which no prophet of social evangel- 
ism can regard with sympathy. That it is possible for an 
evangelist, for two months’ service, to accept in remuner- 
ation a sum of money in excess manyfold of the year’s 
income of the highest salaried minister in the community, 
and the fact that this exorbitant amount only serves to 
increase his prestige among a_ people long trained to 
measure ideals only in terms of dollars and cents, are a 
striking commentary upon the failure of traditional 
evangelism to apply the ideals of Jesus to the whole of 
human life and the servile allegiance of the age to an 
economic system in which exploitation is the damning 
sin of the rich. 

It is quite true that a big tabernacle campaign is worth 
fifty thousand dollars and much more to a large city. 
But the hundreds of pastors whose ministry and cooper- 
ation have made the campaign possible deserve their 
share of recognition. But the drift of the campaign not 
only fails to secure such recognition, but actually dis- 
counts the ministry of the pastor and raises the question 
in the minds of the people if he is really worth what 
he is already receiving. 

The age has applauded the man who through years 
has mobilized his army. of the unskilled, and by the ex- 
ploitation of the weak by the strong rolled up millions 
which he did not produce; while the men who toiled for 
him received only a meager share of the rightful reward 
of their industry. The same age is ready to applaud any 
man who is strong enough to organize the religious 
forces of the community and exploit for undue financial 
profit a situation which the labors of others have created. 

But the social evangelism of Jesus which declares 
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against the unchristian elements in the existing economic 
system, must assume a militant hostility to traditional 
evangelism in respect to the failure of its chief exponents 
to apply the ideals of Jesus in their financial relations. 

The development of intensive evangelism in the local 
church will be the natural reaction from this situation. 

An adequate recognition of evangelism in the church 
budget is a necessary factor in the situation. With an 
adequate program of evangelism it is necessary to pro- 
vide an adequate budget to meet the program. The 
budget should be sufficient to cover the entire cost of 
any campaign included in the general program and in- 
volving such items as publicity, music, remuneration for 
the evangelist, and all other proper expenditures. 

A rational financial plan for the evangelist other than 
a denominational agent, will include first of all a com- 
mittee of responsible people under whose auspices all 
missions are conducted. The financial arrangements of 
the local committee are made with the evangelistic com- 
mittee direct. All finances pass through the hands of this 
committee. A reasonable salary for the evangelist is 
determined upon. A specified amount is received from 
the local committee, a necessary portion of which is used 
in paying the salary of the evangelist. The balance is 
devoted to some worthy cause of Christian benevolence 
which the committee has adopted for support. 

This appears to be the only plan that is clearly above 
all criticism. 
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The heart of a successful mission is the organization 
of the constituency for the purpose of the campaign. 
The lesson of the typical Billy Sunday campaign is the 
value of organized groups. Ina city of 250,000 the num- 
ber of people directly related to the organized work of 
the enterprise is no less than 2,500, while a looser organ- 
ization makes possible the active cooperation of every 
member of the church constituency and thousands of 
others. 

A twofold truth is evident. A man has built an 
organization about him, and the organization makes the 
man. Without this personality the organization would 
dissipate instantly, and without the organization the per- 
sonality would lack adequate means of expression. 


I 


The value of organization does not need to be empha- 
sized. It is recognized in every phase of human activity. 

In the first place it mobilizes the constituency. There 
should be no available resources left unrelated to the 
supreme purpose of the campaign. 

In the second place, it secures an adequate agency 
for the prosecution of the task. No one man or group 
of men can be expected to realize alone the far-reaching 
objective of a modern evangelistic campaign. 
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In the third place, organization more than anything 
else creates a favorable atmosphere for the campaign. 
An essential element in any big religious awakening is 
a sympathetic likemindedness. The relating of so many 
with the promotion work of the campaign reacts in a 
popular condition of mind that is very propitious for the 
success of the mission and provides an army of personal 
adherents, who for the first time may discover how easy 
it is to do religious work. 


II 


The group-of-ten plan of organization has proved to 
be very effective. The entire membership is organized 
into groups of ten; the women, the men, and the young 
people are so organized. Under this plan the children are 
included in the Sunday-school classes, each class con- 
stituting a group. The divisions as specified above are 
indicated by letters, as company A, B, C, D, etc. Each 
group of ten is led by a captain, and for every ten cap- 
tains in any division there is a centurion. A marshal 
supervises all officers and groups. 

Another form of organization of this character is the 
family-group plan promoted in the literature of the Inter- 
church Movement -and used extensively. In this plan 
the unit is the family, and the group consists of ten 
families with an aggregate of from thirty to forty indi- 
viduals, men, women, and children. A feature of this 
plan which has been successfully applied has been the use 
of both husband and wife as joint leaders of a group of 
families. This feature expresses the close cooperation 
of the two in a very vital enterprise and carries with it 
a wholesome appeal. 
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Each plan has its advantages over the other, and one’s 
choice as to which should be used in a given case would 
depend largely on the local conditions. 


III 


The practical working out of this type of organization 
is very effective. It is used first of all in organizing the 
attendance. The success of the campaign depends largely 
upon the possibility of commanding the attention, atten- 
dance, and interest of the crowd. In this highly wrought 
civilization it requires an extraordinary situation or per- 
sonality to attract to a religious service in large numbers 
any others than those who regularly attend a given 
church. Ordinary publicity accomplishes little, and as a 
consequence it is often asserted that the evangelistic cam- 
paign has become a thing of the past and is no longer 
practical in present-day conditions. The group plan, 
whatever form it may take, is a very potent method of 
meeting this situation upon a large scale. It is possible 
by this method to secure at every service an organized 
attendance that shall be adequate, and not only so but to 
secure the type of people desired at any particular service. 
A task is assigned in a short period of time through the 
centurions and captains to each member of every group, 
and the entire organization is brought almost immediately 
in line for promotion purposes. 

The organization is also useful in securing an adequate 
record of attendance. By the use of a proper card 
system the entire constituency may be included in the 
group organization, and it is quite possible for each 
captain to keep a record of the attendance and activities 
of the members of the group. 
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There is no better way of reaching the outsider than 
through the activities of such an organization. A pre- 
ferred list of those whom it is desirable the mission should 
reach, is distributed among the leaders of all the groups, 
from ten to thirty for each group. These in turn are 
distributed by the leaders among the members of the 
group. 

One purpose is to secure the interest of this company 
of people in the purpose of the mission, and their active 
cooperation. Each one is requested to become a member 
of the group to which he has been assigned. In this way 
the membership of each group may be enlarged by the 
addition of outsiders. When the membership of a group 
has been doubled, it is in turn divided into two groups 
under proper leaders. It is a very natural step from 
membership in the group to active membership in the 
church. 

This organization is finally effective in securing signa- 
tures to enlistment-cards and other means of recording 
response to the appeal of the mission. In the conser- 
vation of the results the significance of this feature can- 
not be made too emphatic. This method has the ad- 
vantage of a more intimate personal relation than the 
customary plan of inviting people to come to the front 
and sign cards with the assistance of a large corps of 
secretaries and in the presence of a large congregation. 

The plan is to provide for each captain or leader a 
sufficient number of enlistment-cards for the members of 
his group and the names that have been assigned to the 
group. The captain first of all secures the enlistment 
of each member of his group, and each member in turn 
secures the enlistment of each name assigned to him. 
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The matter is taken up in a quiet and personal way, and 
the significance of the pledge is emphasized. No enlist- 
ment-cards are given out until after the first week, when 
the evangelist has had abundant opportunity to define the 
import of the testimony involved. 

After signatures have been secured, the captains, at 
the close of each service and during the singing of the 
last hymn, walk to the platform, and the pastor or 
evangelist receives from them the enlistment-cards duly 
signed which they may have. It is reasonable to require 
that all persons signing enlistment-cards shall have been 
in attendance once or more at the meetings of the mission 
unless sickness or imperative duty has prevented. 


IV 


The permanent value of the group plan of organization 
affords its chief claim to consideration. Properly effected, 
there is nothing that could mean more in the spiritual 
life of the church. The organization so constituted can 
be made an abiding factor of tremendous potency in the 
activities and relations of any church. 

It is invaluable for fellowship. The cementing of the 
membership in a living activity and well-organized unity 
cannot be so well effected by any other type of organiza- 
tion. It is the only practical solution confronting the ma- 
jority of churches in which one-tenth of the membership 
are assuming in interest, service, and money the responsi- 
bilities that ought to be happily borne by the many. 

It is invaluable for publicity purposes. There is no 
announcement comparable to the personal message. By 
means of this organization any leader can very quickly 
get in touch with every member of his constituency, 
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whether small or numerous, and deliver a message 
through the medium of a personal messenger. 

This organization is also valuable for any campaign 
purposes whatsoever. It can be used in the every-member 
canvass, the building campaign and kindred enterprises, 
in securing attendance at the prayer-meeting, the Sunday 
evening service, the communion service, social evenings, 
and other interests of the church. In fact, there is no 
purpose of the church in which the united membership is 
involved, to which it cannot be applied effectively. Its 
results are only healthful, and its usefulness is permanent. 


IX 


THE CONSERVATION OF THE RESULTS 


The conservation of the results in a constructive mis- 
sion should have regard for the fundamental objective 
of true evangelism. The remote results as expressed in 
the establishment of social justice, of finer institutions of 
social betterment, the organization of a more fraternal 
and mutually helpful order of society, will occupy a 
more significant place than in the economy of traditional 
evangelism. The business of adding names to some 
church book, from being a prime objective, will become 
quite incidental to a more significant purpose. When 
the church ceases to grade itself by its statistical reports 
and begins to measure its efficiency by the manner in 
which it is able to project the ideals of Jesus into the 
existing order, the true purpose of evangelism will 
emerge to the surface. 

This means more than making folks Christians in the 
conventional sense. People may be good church-members 
without living the kingdom life. The social purpose of 
evangelism is achieved, however, only as the personal 
objective is achieved. The redemption of the individual 
for the kingdom’s sake is a reassertion of the motive 
and methods of Jesus. An evangelism, the appeal of 
which is based upon freedom from anxiety here and the 
promise of comfort hereafter, has burdened the churches 
with thousands of adherents who are fitted chiefly for 
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residence in a pure food sanitarium. To convert a man 
to a faith in Jesus which is not corelated with a consistent 
love of humanity, is to make him a half Christian; and 
a half Christian is like a man who is shaved upon one 
side of his face—he is not presentable in public. 

A proper emphasis upon the kingdom will ensure the 
right relations of the individual with those principles, 
institutions, and laws which serve to crystallize the ideals 
of Jesus. A proper emphasis upon the individual will 
ensure that regard for the personal element which in 
the kingdom is fundamental. 

The primary emphasis in the thinking of Jesus was 
upon the kingdom. To relate the individual to the king- 
dom for the kingdom’s sake, this is the task of true 
evangelism. 

In its appeal to the individual, in its challenge to a per- 
sonal surrender and the commitment of life to an ade- 
quate ideal, the social gospel is susceptible to an evangel- 
istic expression which is compelling. Other things being 
equal, it is reasonable to look for lives transformed, for 
gifts surrendered, for characters converted, upon a scale 
unsurpassed by any other type of evangelism. 


I 


The distinction of all evangelism is its appeal to a full 
surrender to the ideals and principles proclaimed and a 
public testimony to such commitment. The nature of the 
appeal will naturally differ with the temper of the 
preacher and the character of the local situation. Ex- 
perience has shown that in a series of meetings the appeal 
should be presented upon successive nights in the same 
general form and call for the same general response. 
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The appeal should be simple and the response natural. 
There should be no attempt at any classification of the 
congregation. The appeal should be such that any one, 
whether church-member or not, whether professing 
Christian or not, may gladly respond, and at the same 
time may be couched in such language that each response 
shall represent a worthy and significant expression of the 
religious life. 

The use of a mission pledge is a very effective way of 
calling out the response. The following enlistment pledge 
has been used exclusively by the author either in its com- 
plete or condensed form and has been found very 
practical and effective: . 


COMPLETE ForM 


Believing the kingdom of God on earth is the primary ob- 
jective of every Christian enterprise, 

I herewith acknowledge my allegiance to Jesus Christ as 
my Saviour and the only hope of a redeemed society, and I 
promise I will seek divine aid to realize in my life and in all 
‘human relations, the kingdom ideals of sacrifice and service. 


CONDENSED ForM 


I herewith acknowledge my allegiance to Jesus Christ as 
my Saviour, and I promise I will seek divine aid to realize in 
my life the kingdom ideals of sacrifice and service. 


This pledge may be used as the epitome of the princi- 
ples to which the congregation is asked to respond. It is 
applicable to the Christian who has caught the vision of 
a regenerated society in Jesus Christ and is prepared to 
commit his life to the higher ideals of kingdom service 
and sacrifice. It is applicable to the non-Christian and 
in calling out his response to such a pledge his initial 
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confession of Christ is thus corelated with his sacrificial 
passion for the kingdom of God on earth. 

The record of each response is most easily effected 
in the use of the enlistment-card containing the pledge, a 
line for the signature, a statement of church preference, 
etc. (See Exhibit of Methods.) 

If the organization of the group plan has heen ade- 
quately effected, practically all persons in the larger con- 
stituency of the church will be provided for. In addition 
to this the captains should be so distributed through- 
out the house that any one not included in the organized 
list of names prepared is courteously and prop 
assisted in this vital matter. 

By this simple but wholesome technique a response 
may be called for in any form while enlistment-cards 
duly signed are brought to the platform at the close of 
each service by the captains, whose personal and sympa- 
thetic relations are expressed in each recorded enlist- 
ment. 


II 


In harmony with the general principles of a con- 
structive mission the educational exhibit may be made a 
distinctive feature. The law of suggestion has already 
been emphasized in the chapter upon evangelistic music. 
The general psychological principle involved is uni- 
versally recognized. Experience follows a regular order 

of sequence. 
The operation of this law is significant in the religious 
life. If the deeper religious emotions have been called 
forth during the exercise of leaping or other acrobatic 
stunts, it is necessary ever afterwards for the victim to 
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leap vigorously in order to feel religious. Why not 
therefore relate the life of the individual with something 
more practical than a useless expenditure of muscular 
activity ? ; 

The use of this principle for church efficiency is 
fundamental. Instead of connecting the higher experi- 
ences of the individual which are realized in a sustained 
campaign with an unworthy type of music and exagger- 
ated forms of emotional expression, constructive evangel- 
ism will seek to link up the best religious life with those 
things that make for efficiency in social and church rela- 
tions. It is possible for a young man in his conversion 
to the religious life to be converted for the first time to 
the educational ideal. The religious life which is linked 
up with the best in all life will ennoble religion and 
glorify all that it touches. 

The expulsive power of a new affection is effective here. 
The trivial by-products of traditional evangelism may best 
be eliminated by substituting elements that are worth 
while and that serve to express truly the heart of re- 
ligion, The principle is capable of limitless application. 

The use of the educational exhibit is practical in this 
particular. The exhibits are for the most part charts 
consisting in pictorial and other illustrative material 
mounted on cards and arranged conspicuously in the 
church auditorium. Each chart represents some sig- 
nificant interest with which the efficient Christian and 
church-member should be related. A classification of 
the exhibits that should be represented will indicate the 
comprehensiveness of the plan. The interests should be 
equally represented by not more than one or two charts. 
The following list is merely suggestive: 
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[ Foreign Missions 
Home Missions 
Publication 
State Missions 
City Missions 
Educational Institutions 
Young People’s Society. 
Homes, Hospitals, etc. 


Denominational 


Federal Council of the Churches in 
~ America 

World Sunday School Association 

Religious Press 


Interchurch 


Salvation Army 
Anti-Saloon 
Red Cross 
Social 2 United Charities 
ea a eee 
Yow. Coa. 


Prison Reform Association, Etc., Etc. 


This type of exhibit which is effective not only in an 
evangelistic mission but also in the regular activities of 
the church, can be organized easily and quickly. A card 
to any of the interests included will secure the necessary 
material. A committee of young people should be en- 
trusted with the task of mounting and placing the exhibit. 
A committee of young people should also be constantly 
in attendance in charge of the exhibit and prepared to 
give any desired information concerning the exhibit and 
the agencies concerned. 
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III 


The call to service involves training for service. So 
wide and varied is the new ministry of the church that 
the need for training in the most diverse field of religious 
activity becomes a vital issue. 

The last Sunday of a constructive mission upon lines 
defined in the foregoing program is used most naturally 
for the purpose of conserving the results of the campaign 
in the organization of classes following out in training 
the threefold interest of the mission. A practical plan is 
to distribute on Sunday morning cards with this state- 
ment : 


In order to carry out my pledge of allegiance to Jesus 
and make my life the largest investment of self for kingdom 
service, I desire to make practical my forward step by 
enrolling in one of the classes as indicated below. 


Below this is an opportunity for enrolling in train- 
ing-classes which are already or about to be organized, 
classes in personal evangelism, missions, teacher-training, 
social service, Bible study, preparatory to church-member- 
ship, and similar interests. 

Any evangelistic mission which issues in a new interest 
in training for service will prove to be the source of a 
new life and ministry for the church. 

A community mission naturally leads to the organiza- 
tion of a local church federation or the strengthening of 
any existing organization of this character, with depart- 
ments of education, social service, publicity, etc. 

The organization of a community school of religious 
education logically follows. The commission in charge 
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should be representative not only of the federating 
churches, but also of every existing agency in the com- 
munity making any contribution to general, social, and 
religious education. The program should be one best 
adapted to promote the interest of religious education in 
the community, to corelate as far as possible the work 
of existing agencies, and to provide for adequate train- 
ing in religious pedagogy and the ideals of social living. 

Where a church federation is not practical, an inde- 
pendent board of directors may be appointed whose 
function is the same as that of the federation commission 
on religious education. Membership in the school is open 
to all those who enroll and pay the tuition-fee, which is 
usually nominal, $1.00. Graded classes, graded teachers, 
and graded curriculum are provided, classes for the teach- 
ers of boys and girls, young people and adults, classes 
for officers, classes for adults in Bible study, social 
service, and personal evangelism. 

The local conditions may call for the organization of a 
school of still wider scope. A mission conducted by the 
author in a mill town utterly unorganized socially, led to 
the establishment of a community center in a building 
erected by the mill company for the purpose. At this 
center classes were provided for training in the art crafts, 
mechanical drawing, physical culture, music, and kindred 
interests. 

The situation was unique, but the principle was funda- 
mental and universal. The mission in evangelism which 
does not impart an impetus to the ministry of all existing 
agencies for social betterment in any community, has 
failed in a very important particular. It is quite as im- 

‘portant that a mission should strengthen the work of the 
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Y.M.C.A., the Y. W. C. A., the Red Cross, the United 
Charities, as to add to the membership of the churches in 
the community. 

The mission in constructive evangelism can do much to 
bridge the chasm between the social interests of people 
and their church and religious interests. Thousands of 
church folks have caught the social vision and are actively 
engaged in social service activities outside the church, but 
have not related these activities with their religious 
activities, and are often antisocial in their church pro- | 
gram and relations. 

There is a twofold loss: The social service activities of 
church folks lack the dynamic of a religious conviction, 
and their religious life lacks the opportunity of adequate 
and practical expression. To remedy this illogical 
estrangement between the spiritual and the practical, to 
connect the religion of the people with their social vision, 
to find for the church-member his natural ministry in the 
fields of wider service, this is the unique function of the 
new evangelism. 
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The unique opportunity in the field of constructive 
evangelism offers a compelling challenge to the gifted 
and consecrated man who has caught the vision of the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

A distinguished lecturer and leader of social reform 
remarked, “I cannot appreciate how one who is inter- 
ested in social reform can respond to the call of the 
ministry.” My reply was born of conviction confirmed 
by experience: “ The pulpit as an institution stands alone 
as an agency for the molding of the social order.” 

One of the big problems before the Christian church 
is the falling off of recruits for the ministry. The com- 
mercial spirit of the age, a rampant genius of materialism, 
the economic pressure of the times, inadequate financial 
support which has not kept pace with the increasing cost 
of living and never has been comparable with the price of 
preparation and the service performed, the shifting and 
sometimes uncertain currents of Biblical thinking, a libel- 
ous criticism of our great schools which may be honest 
but the effect of which is that of gross misrepresenta- 
tion—all these may be elements and have been cited again 
and again as entering into the situation. 

It is probably true, however, that the crucial reason 
why the ministry is lacking in adequate numbers of 
recruits is the fact that its ministry has been misunder- 
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stood and its opportunities have not beem appreciated. 
So long as preachers are content to discourse in the realm 
of medieval dogma which may have no relation whatever 
to present-day problems, so long as churches are con- 
tent, nay, more, insist that the man in the pulpit shall 
be the respresentative of another world rather than a 
powerful factor in the renovation of this, so long as theo- 
logical seminaries cling to the ideals of the monastery in 
their emphasis upon the grammatical construction of a 
dead language or the formulated confessions of a for- 
gotten age and their failure to interpret truth in religion 
in terms of present-day problems and activities, the young 
man who feels the thrill and throb of this historic hour 
cannot respond to a devitalized appeal. 

The superlative opportunities afforded, however, by the 
pulpit and the evangelistic platform for the dynamic 
reconstruction of the social order come today with a 
new incentive which is compelling. The function of the 
preacher and evangelist was never more significant, never 
more potent than today. There never was a time when 
the people were more ready to hear a truly vital message. 


i 


The basis of the social gospel is a rational exegesis. 
The true evangelist is first and preeminently an expositor. 

The message of social evangelism is in danger from 
two sources. On the one hand it is in danger from the 
man who believes himself ordained to teach theology 
according to the systematic analysis he learned by heart 
in the seminary. His positions are a matter of memory 
rather than of experience. On the other hand, the 
message of social evangelism is in danger from the man 
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who is obsessed with the delusion that he has been or- 
dained of God to reform in a day the things that are, and 
who believes the pulpit the proper place to discuss good 
roads, the milk-supply, health certificates, and kindred 
themes. 

But neither systematic theology nor sociological science 
affords an adequate basis for the message of the social 
gospel. Jesus was neither a theologian nor a sociologist, 
but the prophet of true religion. The evangelist is pri- 
marily a Bible teacher. The Scriptures represent an in- 
spired record of the unfolding religious consciousness of 
the race which rose to its unflecked zenith in the kingdom 
visions of Jesus. It is here the message of the social 
gospel must be found. 

The permanent value of exegetical preaching is appar- 
ent in four significant facts. The historical character of 
divine revelation is a fundamental consideration. Revela- 
tion is more than a fact. It is a series of facts. The 
record of revelation is a growth coincident with the 
unfolding religious consciousness of the race. 

It is true of the teaching of Jesus, the word was made 
flesh. One cannot interpret his utterances upon wealth 
except in the light of the economic order of his day. 
One cannot interpret his thoughts upon eternal life except 
in the light of the rabbinic teachings of his day. One 
cannot interpret his vision of the kingdom of God except 
in the light of the patriotic dreams of his day and genera- 
tion. 

Historical exegesis is a logical necessity grounded in the 
constitution of things. To ignore the personal and social 
conditions out of which the expression of religious truth 
evolved is to lose the heart of its meaning. 
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The critical spirit of the present age is another fact to 
be counted with. The evangelist whose message is not 
based upon living realities, cannot expect to command 
the respect of these critical times. The purpose of his- 
torical and literary criticism is the discovery of those facts 
which are vital. 

The mystical school with its types and symbols gave 
way to the apologetic school. The apologetic school with 
its weighty arguments gave way to the dogmatic school. 
The dogmatic school with its elaborate theologies gave 
way to the critical school. The critical school with its 
scientific methods has led the way to the heart of kingdom 
truth. 

The personal power of the exegetical preacher must 
not be overlooked. Those preachers and evangelists who 
have been most influential upon their day and generation 
have been Bible teachers. In illustration, one needs but to 
remember the names of such men as Moody the evangel- 
istic, Spurgeon the homiletical, Robertson the expository, 
Meyer the devotional, Gordon the doctrinal, Pierson the 
analytical, MacLaren the textual. 

The spiritual force of unaging truth as expressed in 
the accepted documents of the Christian religion is con- 
clusive. 

The man whose thinking has become saturated with the 
thought forms of Scripture, who has enriched his mind 
with what Doctor Broadus has spoken of as expository 
culture, cannot fail to be effective in his utterance. 

“ Brother,” “neighbor,” “ life,” “Jove? light ”’—no 
man can utter these words as they fell from the lips of 
Jesus without becoming in that moment a spiritual force 
of unexampled power. He who bases his message upon 
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some epigrammatic and epochal «saying of Jesus, allies 
himself with the most significant, uplifting, transforming, 
and reconstructive power operative in the heart of the 
social order. 


II 


The objective of the social gospel is a regenerated 
world. The true evangelist is not only an expositor, 
he is everywhere and always a prophet. 

Certain facts in the character of the prophet call for 
consideration. In the first place, he is a man of God. 
The testimony of Isaiah will be reiterated in the testimony 
of every true prophet. He must know what it is to have 
a vision of the Lord sitting upon a throne. He must be 
conscious of the spirit which exclaimed, ‘ Woe is me, 
for I am a man of unclean lips.” He must experience the 
cleansing touch of the live coal from off the altar. He 
too will hear the voice of the Lord saying, “ Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for us?”’ He must know what 
it is to respond, “ Here am I, send me.” 

The prophet is a man with a vision. It was the message 
of the wilderness prophet, ‘‘ Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” Jesus said, “ Except a man be born 
anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” To see the 
kingdom is to discover and recognize in the distracted 
relations of humanity the spirit of a higher kingship 
working out the redemption of the human and out of the 
chaotic conditions of the present welding a redeemed 
fraternity that shall finally absorb all relations, institu- 
tions, governments, and laws. He that has caught the 
vision of the kingdom, becomes a voice from the desert 
that is destined to be heard everywhere. 
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The prophet is a man of distinction. He who becomes 
a prophet of the kingdom, must himself embody the king- 
dom ideals. There were herdsmen, there were priests, 
there were rulers among the prophets of God. The dis- 
tinction was always the same. A rugged and staunch mo- 
rality, an independence Of spirit, a breadth of vision, a 
dauntless courage. 

The prophetic function of the evangelist calls 
supremely for manhood, for men who will not mix in 
petty disputes, men who are not spoiled by flattery, men 
who dare to look hell in the face, men who are not afraid 
to walk in the mouth of the pit, men who can champion 
the cause of the down-trodden, men who are too large 
to speak the selfish word in secret or do the underhanded 
deed. 

The prophet is a man of his times. His message is not 
for yesterday nor for tomorrow, but for today. The 
evangelist who specializes upon such themes as “ Inti- 
mations of Immortality,” “The Problem of Miracles,” 
and kindred themes has not been thrilled with the con- 
sciousness of the eternal life which is even now achieving 
time’s supreme miracle in the reconstruction of the social 
order and bringing in a new heaven upon the earth of 
which the realization of immortality will prove the con- 
summate outflowering. 

A pastor and evangelist of considerable note remarked 
to the author: “I have not voted in twenty-five years. 
It is against my religious principles so to do. My citizen- 
ship is in heaven.” The reply was logical as well as 
natural: “ You poor alien, why don’t you go and live in 
your own country?” No one has any right to talk of 
his citizenship in heaven who is not interested in cre- 
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ating a better type of citizenship here upon the earth. 
“ We preach Christ and him crucified” was the boast 
of the premier prophet of the Christian religion; but 
there is scarcely a phase of social morality that is not dis- 
cussed at length upon the pages of his epistles. 

The issues of the war have only served to accentuate . 
the social problem and emphasize the call for the social 
evangelist. In the ecstatic moment of victory we thought 
that all the objectives for which the war had been fought 
had been won; but slowly we have awakened from a 
dream of peace to realize that the human heart is still 
unchanged and the spirit of strife and the lust of 
acquisition are still rampant. Because we forgot so 
quickly the idealism of the war and sank again in deeper 
bogs of selfishness and brutish living, we have lost the 
thing for which our sons and brothers fought and died. 

The social situation today is fraught with the gravest 
peril. The world order is seething in bitterness and un- 
rest. Hell is straining to break loose upon a stunned and 
dazed humanity. We fought the arch autocrat only to 
find ourselves mastered by the greed of the profiteer. 
The arrogance of privilege is challenged by the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. As well have an imbecile king 
upon the throne as an imbecile mob. 

At such a time as this it is one thing to preach the 
gospel of the social message. It is quite another thing to 
preach the message of the social gospel. The need of 
the world is a divine Redeemer. The evangelist whose 
message is vibrant with the kingdom ideals of Jesus is 
serving to bring in a finer and bigger democracy than 
has ever flashed in the teachings of purely social propa- 
ganda. Leagues and covenants are helpful instruments, 
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but the only ultimate guaranty of peace is a regenerated 
world. 

If the spirit of peace is attained with the condition of 
peace, the ideals of the war will be won ; but if the spirit 
of peace is lost in the distractions of a social upheaval, 
the war will have been fought in vain and the world 
will yet witness another cataclysm to which the battle of 
yesterday will seem like a border feud in days when the 
race was young. 

The task of social evangelism amid the tumult of this 
hour is fraught with limitless possibilities. It is the 
“legacy the spirits of men who fought have brought back 
from No Man’s Land and laid at the door of the 
church; saying, 


Take up our quarrel with the foe; 

To you with falling hands we throw 
The torch, be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


To this high and sacred task the hour calls. The 
new evangelism is a reassertion of the message and 
methods of Jesus. There is no type of ministry which 
demands so wide a field of training and so specialized an 
equipment. The movement is still in its initial stages 
waiting for the coming of talented and devoted men pre- 
pared to apply in the larger life of today, the home life, 
the industrial life, the commercial life, the national life, 
and international relation the ideals of the social gospel. 
The outstanding prophet of his times in this era of the 
changing order is the man who can approach the teach- 
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ings of the Scriptures with a keen, clear-cut and dis- 
criminating analysis, get at the heart of the evangelical 
truth, strip it of its burden of theological interpretation, 
reexpress it in terms which are intelligible to the man 
who is walking in the sunlit morning of today, and apply 
it with a tremendous potency to the needs and wrongs 
of the present hour. 


No challenge is comparable with this. The oppor- 
tunity is as big as the program of Jesus for humanity 
and as luminant as the light of God upon the crystal 
sea. It is the open door of a bigger and better to- 
morrow. It invites the lover of God and humanity to 
become a pioneer and pilgrim in this twentieth-century 
expression of practical religion. “The kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
farce: 
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A simple but comprehensive and quite elastic form 
for a family constituency card catalogue, providing for 
necessary information both in respect to individuals 
and to families. The standard size is the most prac- 
tical as it will fit the ordinary filing-case. 
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An Enrolment Card 
To be used in securing special workers for a mission 


campaign. 
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An Assignment Card 


Used in distributing specific tasks to the special 


workers in a mission campaign. 
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1 


An Enlistment Card 


Containing the Kingdom Covenant or the Mission 
Pledge used in recording response to the evangelistic 


appeal. 
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An Enrolment Card 


Used in the organization of training-classes to con- 


serve the results of a mission campaign. 
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- 


A Campaign Card 


To be used in promoting interest in church-mem- 


bership. 
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A Membership Recruiting Card 


CONSTRUCTIVE EVANGELISM 
To be used in enrolling candidates for church-mem- 


bership and combining the Kingdom Covenant in an 
abridged form together with an application for mem- 


bership. 
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A Registration Card 
Used in enrolling members for active cooperation in 
the various departments and organizations of the 


church. 


AN EXHIBIT OF METHODS 
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Example of Advertising Copy 


Brief, but effective, with a direct approach to the public. 
To be printed upon cards for distribution, The peculiar 
shape serves to attract attention, and this is exploited in 
the wording of the copy. . 

















Do 
You 
Want 
to be 
Treated on 
the Square ? 
Come to the 
TEMPLE 
and sing with us 


the OLD SONGS 


KINGDOM 
MISSION 


This Week Daily 
2.30 and 8.00 













You may be a stranger in this city. 
If you do not know where to find this 
church, ask the first one you meet. Most 
everybody knows. 
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Copy for an Invitation Card 


With credit coupon, to be used in the children’s pub- 
licity campaign. 
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Copy for a Newspaper Advertisement 


Can be set in six inches, single column. 


COLD FEEM 


So many folks when they 
find themselves in Hot Water 
begin to get Cold Feet. The 


Christian can walk in Hell 
and live in Heaven. 











You will find something 
faith-stimulating in the meet- 
ings at 


CENTRAL 
CHURCH 


KINGDOM MISSION 
Daily 2.30, 8.00. 


This church is centrally 
located. If you do not drive, 
walk. You will have plenty 
of company. 
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AN EXHIBIT OF METHODS 





Copy for a Newspaper Advertisement 
or Window Card 


The following aims to deliver a message rather than to 
advertise, and in so doing exploits a popular interest in 
house-hunting : 


HOMES 


There are many homeless people in 
this city living in fine houses. Art can 
make a beautiful house, but only heart 
can make a beautiful home. 








THE KINGDOM MISSION 
BROADWAY TABERNACLE 


A HOME BUILDER 





If you are in the market to rent, 
lease, or buy, you will be interested in 
this proposition. It is easy to be a 
home-breaker, but it is better to be a 
home-maker. 
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